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Tue education of teachers is one of the 
most important of social enterprises. No 
society ean persist unless its children are 
effectively inducted into its culture. No 
society can progress unless its children are 
trained in habits of critical thought and 
encouraged in the practice of independent 
action. 
must chiefly rely for the accomplishment of 
And in the educational process 


It is upon education that society 


these ends. 
the teacher occupies a position of supreme 
importance. The education of a teacher is, 
then, not the education of a single person, 
but of a multitude. Upon its excellence or 
inferiority much, indeed, depends. 

Because of our recognition of these basic 
facts, we in this country have for a century 
accepted a publie responsibility for the 
education of teachers. In 1839, Horace 
Mann and other thoughtful and patriotic 
citizens of Massachusetts brought about the 
founding, in that commonwealth, of the 
first publicly supported normal school in 
the United States. From that day the 
growth of normal schools and teachers col- 
number and in excellence—has 
been steady. 

It is gratifying to be able to say to-day 
that there is no aspect of our educational 
scene that is commanding more present at- 
tention in this country than the education 
of teachers. In every part of the nation 
may be observed a growing sensitiveness to 
this problem. Justly proud of the im- 


leves—in 


provements that have marked the past hun- 
dred years, we are yet far from satisfied. 
The schools are seeking ever better teachers 
for the youth of America. State authori- 
ties are reexamining their powers and prac 


Pub- 


licly and privately supported colleges and 


tices as they affect teacher education. 


universities are manifesting a healthy self- 
dissatisfaetion, so far as their aecomplish- 
ments in this field are concerned, and an 
eager intention to bring about improve- 
ments. Teachers themselves are exhibiting 
a heightened sense of professional pur- 
pose, a clearer determination to continue 
to grow in wisdom, understanding and com- 
The 
endeavors as those sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education 
the breadth and depth of our concern with 


petence. response to such national 


indicates 


the improvement of teacher education. 

In what directions may our efforts be 
expected to turn? Any answer to this 
question must be stated in rather general 
terms and must be predicated on certain 
basic assumptions. The general terms are 
required by the fact that teachers are edu- 
cated, in this country, in institutions vary- 
ing widely in present character and rejoic- 
ing in a very large degree of independence. 
Detailed developments may be expected to 
vary from place to place, properly reflect- 
ing variations in need, status, facilities and 
conviction. Improvements in teacher edu- 
cation in any one area will spring from 
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the soil of that area, and the changes that 
will mark the coming decades in one ean 
not be expected to be identical with those 
to be observed elsewhere. All who believe 
firmly in the genius of the free man and 
the free institution, all who doubt the effi- 
cacy of imposed reforms, will share my 
satisfaction in the contemplation of these 
facts. 

But if the details of future growth ean 
not be foreseen, it yet remains possible to 
indicate certain general developments that 
may be anticipated. Such developments, 
however, must inevitably reflect fundamen- 
tal social phenomena; and I am, therefore, 
under the necessity of avowing the assump- 
making with respect to 


tions that I am 


these matters. These assumptions may be 
summed up in the single word, democracy. 
I believe this country will remain free. I 
believe our respect for personality will in- 
crease, rather than recede. I believe we 
shall grow in our appreciation of the great 
truth that we are all members, one of an- 
other. I believe we shall continue our 
struggle to achieve understanding and to 
euide our lives by the lights of love and 
reason. I do not, of course, anticipate any 
early attainment of perfection in these re- 
evards, but I decline to suppose that this 
nation can be expected to abandon its his- 
toric faith or depart from its historic 
course. 

The significance, for my purposes, of 
these assumptions is almost self-evident. 
An educational system can not fail to eor- 
respond to the social order that supports 
it. An authoritarian state will make one 
kind of demands of its teachers, and their 
education will be planned in order to de- 
velop qualities suited to the meeting of 
In such a society gullibil- 
brutality must be 
esteemed the edueation of 


teachers, like all other forms of education, 


those demands. 
ity, obedience and 


virtues—and 


will be shaped accordingly. 
But I do not need to labor this point. 
Almost every one will at least hope that I 
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am right in forecasting a strengthen: 
democracy in our country, and wou 
tainly not wish to have me develo; 
thought on any contrary basis. I may 
ceed, then, to the presentation of my 
sequent ideas upon the future of tea 
education in America. 

I believe we shall increasingly recor; 
social understanding as one of the basic 
professional elements in the edueation 0; 
teachers. More specifically, this means an 
understanding of our democratic eultiype 
Teachers are, as I have implied, those per 
sons to whom society especially confides the 
responsibility of acculturating the young 
It is evident that this task 
effectively performed by persons who are 


can not be 


themselves uncomprehending of the nature 
of our social order; who are insensitive to 
its problems and their personal responsi 
bility for sharing in their solution; who 
are unable to think intelligently on social 
questions, and who lack the energy and 
determination to follow such thought by 
action appropriate to a eitizen. In the 
past it has sometimes seemed as though we 
were intent on filling the profession with 
persons of precisely this character—if char 
acter is not too strong a word to use in tliis 
We have accepted candidates 
we have insu- 


connection. 
of limited mental powers; 
lated them from challenging contacts with 
social reality; we have subjected them to 
pressures calculated to develop timidity of 
mind and to inhibit vigorous and indepen- 
dent participation in the life of the com- 
munity. 

To-day, however, we are becoming aware 
of the dangers of such practices and | 
prophesy a rapid movement in a new diree- 
tion. This movement will take a number 
of forms. In the first place, study of the 
social sciences will beeome an element 1 
the education of all teachers. To some ex- 
tent we may classify it as an element in 
general education, but professional consid- 
erations demand a special emphasis. 

Such study of descriptive and analytical 
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rials will be accompanied by greatly 
ised first-hand experience with social 
es—especially with realities with 
the teacher’s customary existence has 
»nrovided contacts. In our schools are 

e children of all the people. On them 

ist depend for the forging of a better 
Ameri¢éa. 
er euidance unless they know America 


How can our teachers give them 


its disgraees as well as its glories? Sure 
s that such knowledge, the sort of knowl- 
that becomes part of one’s very being, 

can not be fully attained at second hand. 
| think we may anticipate the increased 
ployment of many ingenious procedures 
- meeting the need that I have just de- 
seribed. I shall list a few in a roughly 
ascending order of the difficulties attendant 
ipon putting them into effect. Field trips 
‘ observation in the immediate commun- 
ity are relatively easy, and will lead to 
community surveys and arrangements for 
the active participation of students in a 





wide variety of community enterprises 
participation that will require action and 
the taking of responsibility for that action. 
But the immediate community is inevitably 
limited—it may be predominantly rural, it 
may be a great city—and so a reaching-out 
Surveys of a wider character 
will be encouraged, and the leads provided 
by state and regional planning boards will 
be made use of. Summer field trips, of the 
sort that several universities and teachers 
colleges are currently promoting, will be 
widely employed. Even in term-time stu- 
dents will be permitted—in many cases 
encouraged—to travel or to settle down in 
unfamiliar environments for purposes of 
observation, study and service. The effort 
that was made by New College to have 
prospective teachers spend a year in an 
industrial or other non-teaching occupation 
before commencing the practice of their 
profession will undoubtedly be revived. 
Certainly it is far from unreasonable to 
urge that a person whose experience has for 


will follow. 
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sixteen continuous years been centered 
around a school should have twelve months 
of a contrasting type of existence before 
returning to the classroom for life! 

Let me summarize. Social understand- 
ing is needed in every citizen in a democ- 
racy, and is a basic professional require- 
ment for a teacher. Such understanding 
demands first-hand as well as vicarious ex- 
that 


broad and intensive. 


perience, and experience must be 
Moreover, merely to 
know is not enough. To that knowledge 
must be added sensitivity to the human 
consequences of social situations, the will 
to contribute to their improvement and the 
rational powers required if that will is to 
lead to intelligent action. 


cation in the future will be powerfully in- 


Teacher edu- 


fluenced by our increasing grasp of these 
truths. 

A special value of social understanding 
is the light it throws on children and youth 
who, in their behavior, inevitably exhibit 
the influence of social circumstances. Thus 
the understanding of child development, a 
second basie element in the professional 
equipment of the teacher, is not an entirely 
separate thing. 
independent treatment. 
emphasis on the promotion of an under- 


It deserves, however, an 
lor an increasing 


standing of children will be, I believe, one 
of the striking characteristics of American 
teacher education in the that lie 
ahead. 

There are a number of reasons that jus- 


years 


tify this prophecy. First of all, the scien- 
tific study of personality and of the growth 
of children and adolescents is increasing 
and is yielding ever more helpful results. 
Researches in various centers, and espe- 
cially case studies covering an extended 
period of time, are yielding insights that 
must be made use of in the improvement of 
teacher-pupil relationships. 

Secondly, we are attaining a clearer ap- 
prehension of the critical importance of 
personal relationships in the educative 
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process. Learning, we now know, is not a 
merely intellectual process. It is econdi- 
tioned by emotional factors, and these have 
their particular source in human relations. 
If a teacher is successfully to guide a child 
in the direction of a genuine maturity— 
intellectual maturity, emotional maturity, 
social maturity (and the three must not be 
thought of as by any means distinet)—the 
establishment of a friendly relationship is 
essential. But sympathy and friendship 
come with knowledge, and, with most per- 
sons, gaining such knowledge requires a 
The teacher does not 


considerable time. 


much time in whieh to 
an individual ehild. It 
that the teacher 


should have such professional training as 


ordinarily possess 
get really to know 
is, therefore, necessary 
will make possible a more rapid achieve- 
ment of understanding in individual eases. 

As in the case of social understanding, 
however, an understanding of children ean 
not be gained entirely at second hand or 
completely without practice. I believe, 
consequently, that increased study of seien- 
tific findings about child development will 
be accompanied by an increased provision 
for first-hand and extended opportunities 
for working with particular children. 
These opportunities will not be limited to 
school situations. Indeed, an effort will be 
made to make it possible for prospective 
teachers to study and establish friendly 
relations with children in their homes, in 
summer camps, in clubs and elsewhere. 
Practice teaching will continue, and will 
tend to develop into apprenticeship and in- 
ternship. But just as we shall wish to see 
to it that teachers have broad and contrast- 
ing social experiences, so we shall plan for 
them to come to know children as they are 
in a wide variety of situations. 

lor somewhat similar reasons we shall 
strive to see to it that persons who are to 
enter teaching shall become well acquainted 
with children and youth of varying ages. 


Growth is a continuous process, and a par- 
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ticular stage of human development can be 
understood only in the light of what has 
preceded it, and of what lies ahead. An. 
other that will 
practice in the future is one to which | 
have already briefly referred. 


consideration guide our 
This is the 
influence on personality of cultural jm- 
pacts. The child’s development is affected 
not merely by age and sex, but also by class 
and caste and by a wide variety of intimate 
environmental ecireumstanees. It is not 
only essential that teachers in a democracy 
should be told how it affects a child to be a 
Negro or an Okie, a rich man’s dauvhter 
or a minister’s son; it is equally important 
that they should have opportunities to see 


and understand for themselves. It is a 
matter of observation that teachers to-day 
often exhibit quite different attitudes 


toward, and therefore establish quite dif- 
ferent relationships with, children from 
opposite sides of the railroad tracks. Such 
behavior, however easy to understand, is 
neither democratie nor caleulated to con- 
tribute to the promotion of democracy. 
In educating teachers in the future we 
must surely strive to develop more near]; 
universal sympathies. All this implies, it 
should be remarked, the attainment of a 
superior degree of self-understanding. 

I have made it clear enough, I think, that 
an understanding of children and youth 
can not be attained by a sheerly intellectual 
process. It requires emotion as well, and 
that emotion must be love. But the capac- 
ity to love others, which is the capacity 
to give of one’s self freely and joyously, 
is critically affected by one’s own earlier 
Love, indeed, begets love; 
From 


experiences. 
and understanding, understanding. 
this it follows that the relationships that 
teachers will be able to establish with eclil- 
dren will depend in considerable measure 
on the relationships that their teachers 
have established with them. This fact has 
important implications for teacher educa- 
tion, and as these implications are grasped 
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ficant changes in practice will, I be- 
. ensue. For one thing, college teach- 
will make a greater effort to get on 
y friendly terms with their students. 
\We have, of course, been aware for some 
of the desirability of guidance for 
spective teachers, but the process has 
ren been objective to the degree of being 
imanized. Tests, measurements, obser- 
ons and the like are very valuable, but 
they are made, interpreted and explained 
. coldly impersonal manner, their value 
s necessarily limited. And if it is taken 
r granted that ‘‘guidance’’ is a mys- 
rious specialty in which ordinary faculty 
members can not share, the situation is even 
less hopeful. 
In my judgment, we may look forward 
an increasing effort, on the part of teach- 
ers of teachers, to establish friendly per- 
sonal relations with all their students. I 
also believe that these students will be 
encouraged to reflect on their own early 
wl experience; to draw on that experi- 
ence as well as on books for insights into 
the character and equipment of a good 
teacher, and to examine themselves in an 
effort to see how far they measure up to 
their own sharpening ideals. Thus the 
process of guidance will be one in which 
the students themselves will share, aided 
by a group of friendly teachers, with, of 
course, special technical assistance from 
experts in personal evaluation. Both such 
a process and also the spirit in which it is 
carried out will simultaneously contribute 
to the personal growth of the prospective 
teacher and to his capacity to understand, 
guide and be friendly with pupils and stu- 
dents. Incidentally it will be easier to help 
students who are not suited to a teaching 
career to grasp this fact and willingly seek 
a more congenial vocation. 
| am aware, of course, that the chain of 
reasoning in which I have been indulging 
might well be given an added link. If the 
capacity of public-school teachers to estab- 
lish affectionate relationships with those 
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whom they teach depends on their earlier 
experiences, is this not equally true of eol- 
lege teachers? Can we expect the latter to 
change their own human quality merely by 
taking thought? I am afraid we must not 
expect too much, although I believe that if 
we grasp the importance of friendliness we 
may strengthen that quality in ourselves 
by practice. Certainly college administra- 
tors must be stirred to place a higher value 
on skill in human relations when adding to 
their faculties—and so a desirable influence 
may ultimately be exerted on the graduate 
schools! 

Thus far, in my discussion of teacher 
education in the future, I have prophesied 
ereater emphasis on social understanding 
and the understanding of child develop- 
ment, more attention to the planned pro- 
vision of significant first-hand experience, 
a greater integration of such experience 
with the study of books and with elass- 
room activities, an increased intimacy be- 
tween professors and prospective teachers 
and a larger degree of participation by the 
student in planning and carrying out his 
own education. I have emphasized my 
belief that more attention will be given to 
emotional growth. This is of great impor- 
tance. At the present time, we surely give 
less regard to the education of the emotions 
than ought to be the case. In days to come, 
teacher education will be strongly affected 
by a growing conviction that it is as dan- 
gverous to intrust children to the care of the 
emotionally poverty-stricken as to that of 
the intellectually illiterate. This presages 
an increasing attention to art, for art is 
frankly compounded of feeling as well as 
thought. Teacher education in the future 
will seek in many ways to promote sensi- 
tivity to beauty and ugliness wherever 
found and especially in the immediate en- 
vironment. Coneomitantly there will be 
increased provision for creative expression 
of many sorts; and skill in this field will be 
more highly esteemed in teachers. 

But, it may be asked, does all this imply 
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a derogation of special knowledge, a con- 
tempt for the intellect? Will not teachers 


still to read and write 





need to know how 





and figure; are the learned disciplines to 





be forgotten ? 





These questions all demand 





It is my conviction 





a negative response. 





that the developments that I have forecast, 





far from resulting in less mastery of sub- 
lead to 


learning as well as to more effective teach- 





ject-matter, will more effective 





ine. The kind of teacher education that I 





have described will powerfully increase the 





motivation of the learner-who-is-to-become- 





a-teacher: will give to the career of teach- 





more challenging meaning; will 


ing a far 





stimulate a passion for continuous increase 





in understanding. ‘To be sure, the trend is 





ealeulated to make instruction much more 
that 


re- 





functional; but we have discovered 





when knowledge is made available in 





sponse to need it is most readily and thor- 





oughly assimilated. In a democratic state, 





a high degree of learning must be common 





to all, and no one ean possibly fail to 





respect the efforts of scholars to bring this 





to pass. Those efforts, however, have not 





been adequately effective. The teacher of 





to-morrow will, in my opinion, have greatly 
of 


as a 





love 
but 
means to the perfection of democratic in- 


inereased skill in stimulating a 





learning, not for its sake, 





own 














stitutions and the living of the good life. 








That teacher must also possess scholarly 






















WHEN one stops to think about it, litera- 


ture is a curious affair. The poets, and 




















all makers of fables and images, have 
always been suspect. Not only do they 
deal with the written word, itself ever 











touched a little with wizardry and mystery, 
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resources that may be freely drawn upon jn 
aiding the learner to advance that 
standing which they have come to se 

I foresee, therefore, an increasing effort 
in teacher education to bring about a 
steady intellectual growth by methods « 


parable to those already proposed for use 


by the teachers themselves. The relat 
of knowledge to action, and of both to the 
needs and desires of the prospective 


teacher, will be more carefully exp) 
But there will be no relaxation of sch 
ship, nor of the effort required for masi 
Hard work is joyous when the end in 

is clearly envisaged and eagerly soucht, 


when one’s social role is felt to be wort 


and when one is sustained by a sens: 
community with one’s fellow-men. 
The noblest figures of history have 


joiced in the title, teacher. Sensitive to 
their social responsibilities, passionate in 
their 
learned with a wisdom that has excited the 
they offer us an 
example that is a challenge. To those ot 
us who are teachers of teachers that chial- 


their sympathy with fellow-men, 





admiration of the ages 


lenge is doubly stirring. <As we face the 
future, let us highly resolve to squeeze the 
last drop of unselfish accomplishment fr 

And thus let us ear 


continued and inereasing support of 


our opportunities. 
the 
the 
listed. 


people in whose service we are eh- 






NEWARK 


but they speak what is patently not true 
These images of beauty and terror, these 
fables of tragedy and mirth, are created 
out of nothing; yet they have life; 1! 

refuse to die. They enter into, and 


hold of, the minds of men to beguile th: 
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business—a_ firm 


fe’s proper 


pre- 
tion with what is before one’s nose— 
ew interests and meditations, into 
sms and loyalties and passions: ex- 
s disconeerting to the world’s rulers 
all who hold that one has no econeern 
atters other than eating and sleep- 
We have had 
the 


? 


d doing as he is bid. 
Hymn of 

Tom’s Cabin,’ 
Elliott’s 
es,’’ the poems of Moore and Mangan 


Battle Republic’’ 


‘Unele the novels of 


ns, Ebenezer **Corn Law 
e other lyrists of Ireland down to the 
;’ rebellion of Easter Week. . .. These 
and songs, and thousands of others, 
life of their own that suits ill with 
rld of every day; there is an uncom- 
able energy in them that is no’ eanny, 
‘Scots phrase, and a curious business 
ther. 
force men have always 


(of this eerie 


n practical cognizance. In_ to-day’s 
tatorships the state sponsors dramas, 
s and films which support the régime, 
exiles or silences writers who oppose 
Thomas Mann would be living in Ger- 
now, and Ignazio Silone in Italy, and 
rico Lorea would be alive, if some 
lie world’s rulers did not believe that 


rature affects social attitudes. Con- 
sider the propaganda plays and novels 
flood any nation in time of war. 


back as far as Plato, who would exclude 
poets from his ideal republic precisely 
se their writings sway the minds of 
(Come down to the current studies of 
e and delinqueney and observe the 
t played by gangster movies and 
ester fietion in reinforcing and direct- 
anti-social tendencies. The anonymous 
man who declared that, were he per- 
ted to make its ballads, he need have 
ire who should make his nation’s laws, 
overstating the case, of course; but 
our daily practice we tacitly admit that 
‘had something there. 
But there is no need to multiply ex- 
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The fact is apparent, and no one 
that 
our thinking and acting; in other words, 


amples. 
denies literature powerfully affeets 
that it does profoundly influence our social 
attitudes. 

Schools and colleges now appear univer- 
sally to realize, or at least to acknowledge, 
the importance of this aspect of literary 
study. The recent statement of the Mod- 
ern Language Association’s Committee of 
Twenty-Four on ‘*The Aims of the Teach- 
ing of Literature’’ dwells at length on its 
social importance; indeed, much of this 
paper is based upon principles formulated 
by them. These things are in the peda- 
vogical air. The trend is in keeping with 
this third 
tion, the ethical, which has succeeded the 
of the 
eighteenth centuries and the patriotie era 


great age of American educa- 


religious era seventeenth and 


of the nineteenth. Perhaps the emphasis 
on social values has sometimes veiled the 
fact that 
always and primarily a work of art; and 


essential a story or a poem is 
that its basie appeal, if it is to have much 
social or other value, must be esthetically 
valid—a truth of which the Committee of 
Twenty-Four has reminded us. In other 
words, we have a right to expect that a 
social drama shall first of all be a good 
play. Let me say at once, then, that noth- 
ing in this paper is to be taken as tending 
to the neglect of literary values; and with 
that proviso let us pass on to the matter in 
hand. 

The this 


paper in a broad sense, following its defini- 


word ‘‘attitude’’ is used in 


ce 


tion by Gordon Allport as ‘‘a mental and 


neural state of readiness, organized 
through experience, exerting a directive or 
dynamic influence upon the individual’s 
response to all objects or situations with 
which it is related.’’ This is fairly close 
to what the layman means when he speaks 


The 


refinements and varying interpretations by 


of one’s attitude toward something. 


the psychologists, though important to the 
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experimenter, need not concern us here. 
The fact 


through experience is what concerns us, 


that an attitude is organized 
for experience throuch books is what the 
And by 


a social attitude, we may simply say, with 


teacher of literature has to offer. 


Bernard, that we mean an ‘‘individual atti- 
tude directed toward social objects.’’ 

Now in this year of our history, the social 
attitudes which most immediately concern 
us are those favorable to the maintenance 
of the values of democracy, and—admitting 
that its practice here as elsewhere is far 
from perfect—to the peaceful further de- 
velopment of that democracy. In this time 
of the breaking of nations, every teacher 
in an American school or college must feel 
that the 


upon him is this, ‘‘ What can my teaching 


question most straitly pressed 


of my subject contribute to the preserva- 
fuller the 


99) 


tion and realization of demo- 
cratic ideal 

This paper, therefore, is primarily lim- 
ited to a discussion of attitudes leading to 
this objective. But if the subject is broadly 
approached, I think that this limitation will 
be found not to exclude but rather tou rein- 
foree our concern with those very attitudes 
and personality traits traditionally —re- 
evarded by our society as cvenerally desir- 
which we have 


able, and also with those 


traditionally tried to foster by the study 
of literature. 

Let 
tween the study of literature and the social 


us consider, then, the relation be- 
attitudes which lead to constructive demo- 
eratie citizenship. I need hardly say that 
I do not at all refer to mere flag-waving in 
Neither do I 


propagandizing for either the preservation 


any of its forms. mean a 
or the alteration of specific existing institu- 
tions and practices. Whether we ought or 
ought not to campaign for or against defi- 
nite points at issue—such as the unioniza- 
tion of labor, public ownership of industry 
or isolation as an international policey—is a 


question with which I shall not become in- 
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volved here, though perhaps I should aly 
say that I hold with those who believe tha; 
educational institutions are neither prope 
nor effective tools for making sharp an 
considerable changes in society. 

What the schools can do, however, js ¢, 
shall 
and traits which will enable their students 


develop what I call basic attitudes 


wisely and humanely to fulfill their futur, 
duties as citizens of this democracy. Sue} 
qualities as tolerance and a readiness to 
hear both sides and fairly weigh the e 
dence—surely these are prerequisites 
successful participation in any democrat 
State. 

And it is precisely here that literatur 
can render yeoman service. It is man 
festly impossible to inculeate these qualities 
We have to get down 
to cases, and that is exactly what novels 


merely by precept. 
and plays do. To foster tolerance, for ex 
ample, we must show an example of perse 
cution by the intolerant; or, far better, by 
means of such a book as ‘‘My Antonia’”’ 


> we may develop 


or ‘‘Giants in the Earth’ 
tolerance in the reader by convincing him 
of the likeableness and solid worth of folk 
with different backgrounds from his own 
Though our aim is to develop desirab|: 
basie attitudes, we must deal with actua 
examples, because these qualities are de 
rived from life (actual or vicarious )—n0' 
from never-never land; and they are exe! 
cised in life—not in interstellar space 
Does this smack too propa 
ganda? Does it mean tub-thumping and 


much of 


welkin-ringing for or against this reform 
and that tradition? I think not. 

enough faith in teachers to believe that 
they can select books which will be not onl) 
true to life but also suitable to the stages 
of development which their classes hav 
reached. Moreover, surely the competent 
teacher can keep a class from being undul) 
carried off its feet by even the most vigor 
ous novel or play of social protest; and lis 


professional integrity demands that he 
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Then, too, even strongly left-wing or 
twinge works may be read with an eye 
rily for their more general philosoph- 
ilues rather than for their local and 
rary significance. Perhaps there will 
necessity to use them at all, even 
the social-attitudes point of view, for 
often be more 


tandard elassies will 


adequate. Sometimes, on the other 
the novels of John Steinbeck, for ex- 
e, or the plays of Clifford Odets will 
included. In 
ful consideration of all elassroom and 


to be such a ease, a 

inity elements is to be commended. 

Mere timidity, however, is not. The honest 

srmanee of our job will sometimes eall 

n us to handle dynamite; but dynamite 

y be turned to useful purposes, and only 
the shirkers will rejeet it for a lollypop. 

Much of what I have already said or im- 

d indieates the close relationship be- 

‘en the practice of democracy and the 

or, for that matter, the creation— 

terature. The analogies between the 

»are plain enough. For one thing, free- 

fom of expression and all it implies is 


required and also produced by both. One 
the primary bases of democracy is its 
tive tolerance of wide variations of 
pinion and its responsiveness to them; the 
vorld of letters likewise has honored places 
or ideas and forms of infinite variety. In 
our political life, the atmosphere of rela- 
ely free eriticism and discussion is a 
levitimate source of national pride; and the 
irts have always flourished best in the same 
llectual climate. 
In the seeond place, whereas the totali- 
tarian states preach and practice a nar- 
exclusiveness, a rigid canalization of 
thought and aetion, democracy is inclusive 
and tends to spread its intellectual and 
Ideally at least, it has 
1 for all shades of opinion and all kinds 


physical energies. 


of people. The parallel is clear; literature 


has reached no very notable heights when 


ted and directed by the state or pressed 
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into the state’s service. Creative artists 
need freedom to take their own roads; and, 
if we survey the sweep of the world’s litera 
ture, we see that those roads have been as 
The artist is the most 


the 


diverse as possible. 
rugged of individualists. And as to 
study of literature, it too must be inelu- 
sive; it must embrace the greatest diversi- 
ties. What should we say of a curriculum 
that turned out students knowing nothing 
but a single period of literary history, or 
nothing but epic poems or love-lyries? Or, 
for that matter, knowing no books but those 
that foster a narrow and jingoistie nation- 
alism, or a hysterical partisanship on social 
issues? The realm of letters holds all sorts 
and conditions of men and matter, and if 
our students become true citizens of it they 
can hardly fail to acquire the intellectual 
breadth that a democracy needs. 

the chief that 
democracy rests upon a belief in the worth 


linally, similarity 1s 
of the individual while literature also is an 
affair. 
individual tastes and appreciations ; it 


an individual It must appeal to 
pre 
sents individual characters in specific situa 
tions, and it must often bring the indi- 
vidual reader to identify himself with these 
more than most 


characters. Literature -is, 


things, the product of its creator’s own 
experience and thought; it concerns itself 
very largely with moral—that is, with per- 
sonal—problems; and in a myriad ways it 
teaches respect for one’s self and for one’s 
fellows as human beings, not as units in 
the un-human state. Now this is precisely 
the greatest distinction of democracy, as 
Professor Dewey has recently set forth 
when, in ‘‘Freedom and Culture,’’ he 
maintains that the social problem is funda- 
mentally a moral problem, and that the 
with their em- 


totalitarian philosophies, 


phasis on social organization, are anti- 

human, while democracy alone is_ based 

upon the moral worth of the individual. 
Thus I believe that, because of this kin- 


ship of ideals, the habit of mind which we 
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develop in our students by the free study 
of literature will be a habit of mind which 
will support the democracy of the future. 

Now when we speak of attitudes let us 
remember that the phrase ‘‘ basic attitude”’ 


or ‘‘cveneral course, no 


We do not 


exercise a general tolerance, for example, 


attitude’’ is, of 


more than a convenient fiction. 


but rather tolerance of certain persons or 
practices in given situations as life presents 
them to us. Moreover, our behavior pat- 
terns are not logically consistent; most of 
us show the wildest caprice in the objects 
of our tolerances and intolerances. It is 


not to be wondered at, then, if our most 
socially-minded teaching of such a novel as 
‘“The Good Earth,’’ 
improvement of student attitudes toward 
the Chinese, has lamentably little effect on 
their 


teacher who has made the experiment can 


while it results in an 


feelings toward other races. Any 
cite similar eases in point. 

But even if there is no such thing as an 
abstract quality of tolerance, there are cer- 
tainly specific intoleraneces to be avoided 
(to phrase the matter negatively) ; and the 
function of the teacher of literature in this 
their 


number as much as he ean. 


respect is to diminish strength and 
The necessity 
is to broaden the individual student’s views 
on as many phases of contemporary life as 
possible; and the part that literature plays 
in this process is probably as potent as it is 
difficult Murphy 


and Likert, studying liberalism among col- 


to measure completely. 


lege students, even suggest that ‘‘bookish- 
ness’? may be the chief factor in producing 
liberal attitudes to-day; and our ordinary 
experience goes far to corroborate this 
hypothesis. 

The chief attitudes which the study of 
literature can contribute to a democratic 
way of life, I think, are these five: toler- 
ance; approval or disapproval of conduct 
that is desirable or undesirable in our so- 
ciety (that is, a social conscience) ; an in- 
and (that is, 


formed rational approach 
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Allport’s neural and emotional se 
social issues; a readiness to cooperat 
moniously with society in its activities 
a courageous acceptance of social ch; 

All these are clearly enough based p 
on knowledge. ‘‘To know all is to fo: 
all’’ we are told; and the corre! 
usually obtained by experimenters bet, 
tolerance and relevant knowledge bears 
the saying. <A genuine understanding 
the history, character and problems o 
foreign or minority group, for exa 
prepares the way for a greater friend|i) 
and such knowledge and understan 
often come best from literature. 

But least in the 
sense, is not enough. Sympathy must 
ereated—usually by some appeal to th: 


This is the peculiar province 


knowledge, at 


emotions. 
of imaginative literature, which so carries 
the receptive reader along that in a fivura 
tive but valid sense he lives through i: 
nary scenes and events. The teacher w! 
keeps his finger on the pulse of his class 


tive experience to the purposes of 
education, developing contemporary 
personal significance from ‘‘ Doctor | 
tus’’ or ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities’’ wit! 
falling into a bleak didacticism and «: 
stroving their value as art and entert 
ment. 

Thus the growth of racial, national and 
class tolerance—the essence of which is the 
full realization of the humanity and human 
dignity of others, with all that it implies 
of likeness to oneself—is being conscious!) 
promoted in hundreds of schools to-day b) 
reading programs definitely built for this 
purpose. 

Tolerance of unfamiliar or disliked ideas 


and practices is a more subtle and difficult 


attitude to develop. It ealls for greater 
elarity and objectivity of thinking, and at 
least something of a liberal seale of values 
The abstract is always more difficult to dea! 
with than the conerete. Nevertheless, the 
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ral trend of the past ten years’ experi- 
though not conclusive, indicates that 
nts do beeome more liberal in their 
jing as they go through school and 
e. It is not a strong nor a universal 
but we ean begin to feel that it is 
What we as teachers of literature 
ntribute to that trend toward toler- 
is an appealingly dramatized presen- 
n of the other fellow and his point of 
When we can get a class to say 
taneously, ‘‘Why, they’re just like us, 
: all!’? we may justly feel that we have 
‘ssfully begun our long fight against 
rnoranee and eomplaceney which de- 
»at best into narrowness, at worst into 

k hatred. 
This dramatie force may also be turned 
the development of social conscience. 
st any serious presentation of human 
‘oblems, if its characters and situations 
not too remote, may be made to eall 
something of the feeling that we are 
We must create a 


1 


brothers’ keepers. 
ral and sincere concern for the welfare 
others if we are to eliminate much 
human suffering, and literature affords in- 
nerable and incomparable opportunities 

r developing this humanitarian impulse. 
On almost every page of the books we read 
even the most conservative classroom 
ts—we find at least a touch of pathos 
ind often of tragedy. Now the pity and 
r which tragedy ealls forth are all 
very well; but their effects need not stop 
th an individual purification. They may 
ult in a disposition actually to assist in 
some degree in clearing up the avoidable 
social causes of the tragedy, if it be by 
nothing more than one’s own conduct when 


analogous situations arise. 

| have spoken of tolerance and social 
The third attitude with which 
| am concerned is that of a willingness to 
an 


science, 


| evidence reasonably before deciding 
and acting. The serious classroom analysis 


of at least a part of the reading included 
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in the curriculum helps to develop this 
ability and to make its employment to some 
extent habitual. Finding out exactly what 
the author is saying—the plain sense of 
Then 


comes the study of his technique: what is 


his words—is the first thing to do. 
his purpose and how does he achieve it? 
Finally, or concurrently, we study his other 
work, his life, the life of his times, the liter- 
ary influences under which he wrote; and 
all this is somewhat analogous to the proe- 
esses of comprehending and evaluating the 
conditions and events of the day, or the 
utterances of men in public life, of adver- 
The 
study of literature to find out its motives 


tisers and of editors and publicists. 


and its modus operandi is not unlike part 
of the 
which we have recently become familiar 


propaganda-analysis work with 
and which we all attempt, more or less, to 
practice in our own lives. 

the 


differences of opinion among the authors 


Furthermore, when one considers 
read in almost any course, it becomes clear 
that they can not all be right. The stu- 
dent loses perforce some of his naive rever- 
ence for the written word—his eredulity 
of the ‘‘it-must-be-true-because-I-read-it- 
in-a-book’’ type. He begins to develop the 
sound analytical thinking and unwilling- 
ness to be stampeded which is one of the 
traits a democracy requires, and which has 
been erystallized in Stuart Chase’s ringing 
words, ‘‘When vou hear a slogan, duck!’’ 

The fourth attitude, that of readiness to 
cooperate with society for the general good, 
is largely a result or concomitant of toler- 
ance, social conscience and reasonableness. 
It presupposes of course that the individual 
the 
basie institutions and mores of the society 


is more or less in tune with at least 
in which he lives; and this adjustment is 
often assisted by the knowledge and sym- 
pathy gained from books. Those who lack 
this general sympathy often join the flocks 
led by the agitators; at best they are un- 
stable elements; but I have already indi- 
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cated ways in which the study of literature, 
sympathetically guided, may help students 
to think and act along lines consonant with 
the purposes of democracy. Of this process 
the ideal result will be a cooperative aceept- 
ance of the claims of society. 

But there is no point in educating young 
folk for a static democracy, because there 
is no such thing. During some parts of the 
Middle 


tively static, but that was a long time ago. 


Ages soclety may have been rela- 


That we live in a world of unexampled 
change is a truism that has long been heard 
on every hand; for example, the shifts in 
population trends, the progress of science, 
the rise of new political systems and their 
implications are part of every one’s think- 
ing. If we can get our students not to fear 
the fact of change, but to accept it, adapt 
themselves to it and attempt to guide it, we 
shall have done much to help them play a 
constructive part in an evolving democratic 
society. Acceptance of change, then, is the 
last of the attitudes I have chosen for dis- 
cussion. 

In this light alone, a sense of the past is 
of enormous social value. Not only does an 
increasing knowledge of that past bring 
most of us to a faith that, in spite of tragic 
setbacks, the world does move in the right 
direction; it also brings us to a realization 
that change is inevitable, and perhaps to 
an understanding of some of its causes and 
directions. To both these ends, the study 
of the literature of the past and present 
and of its mutations is an effective means. 

In developing any one of the attitudes 
I have mentioned or any other, we shall 
find the vividness and emotional appeal of 
literature more telling with most students 
than any amount of unvitalized faetual in- 
formation. But to get any of these results 
we have to aim for them. Literature may 
be a magnificent tool, but somebody has to 
handle it. Results do not come automati- 
cally and if we rely vaguely upon a vaguely 
effect to be from ex- 


beneficial obtained 
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posure to good books we will not get ay 
thing very impressive. As always, we eet 
about what we teach for. 

Here, therefore, I should like to say 
word on method. I have no innovation to 


bring forward. In this task of makine 
literature meaningful to students, I have 
nothing to add to the common procedure | 
not only having classes translate diffieu|t 
passages into their own language but also 
translate 


piece of writing into terms of their ow 


having them part or all o! 


lives by finding parallels and making ¢ 
parisons between the work they are rea 
ing and the life about them. With any 
sensibly chosen serious novel, for example, 
the teacher actually can get students to see 
its fundamental subjeet and its fundamen- 
tal meaning and to apply these concepts to 
the problems and conditions of their own 
environments and their own lives, however 
remote from the book’s superficial plot and 
setting. Thus they may more easily judge 
the validity of the novelist’s thought and 
accept or reject it. Almost any student, 
once he has understood what is meant by 
this analysis-application-evaluation proce 
dure, can find plenty of 1940-model analo 
vies for a vast number of works—‘ Piers 
Plowman’’ and ‘‘The Prioress’ Tale,” 
‘‘Tamburlaine’’ and ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘* Can- 
dide’’ and ‘‘ War and Peace.’’ 

When one asks a class for these modern 


, 


instances, he receives at first, of course, 
much that is inept or trivial and much more 
that is simply cooked up to keep teacher 
happy. But matters improve before long, 
and 
moments. 


are a good many rewarding 
A bateh of recent sophomore 


there 


quiz papers illustrates the range of replies 
that may be expected. One student wrote 
soberly: ‘‘The foreboding of doom which 
was characteristic of the outlook of people 
in Beowulf’s time seems to be prevalent 
to-day, what with a second world war 
spreading over Europe, the economic de- 
pression continuing and clergymen and 
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alists bemoaning the behavior of to- 
’s children and predicting a collapse 
oo ’ Another ob- 
served: ‘*The poor clerk in Chaucer’s Pro- 
ye has his counterpart in the idle 
:mer—philosopher, musician or artist— 


social structure.’ 


to-dav, who lives only for his art and 
hisels 
hird boy set up his parallels in the form 


New 


Yorkers will appreciate his analogy for the 


> on his friends and relatives.’’ A 


fictitious newspaper headlines. 
which 


Parade.’’ 


“Sumer is icumen in,”’ was 
‘ommunists Hold May-Day 
also disposed of the courtly romance 

with the alleged headline ‘‘King Arthur 

and His Knights Hold Round-Table 
and its twentieth-century parallel, 

Scouts of Hold Annual 

Jamboree.’’ A fourth paper took a highly 

realistic view of Beowulf’s boasting before 

the fight with Grendel; it ran: ‘*‘ Remember 

Beowulf bragging loudly of his prowess 

Reeall Tony 


. 499 
Ik Cant, 


se » 
Boy 


America 


and his past achievements? 


Galento’s pre-fight gab?—‘I’ll moida de 


999 


Dum. 
These effusions may not show the fine 
reverence for the great tradition of English 
letters that one could wish, but they do 
that literature 
tirely mummified for these students. 


is not en- 


And 


progress in 


show—I hope 


literature comes alive 


social attitudes may not be far behind. 


when 


This is, of course, but one of many valid 
rocedures used by thousands of teachers 
throughout the country. Teachers of liter- 
ature appear to be more keenly aware than 


1 
I 
t 


ever before, not only of the importance of 
desirable attitudes in 
their students but also of their special op- 
portunities for doing so. All of us believe 
that attitudes are influenced by literature, 
and the werld shows by its practice that it 


developing social 


agrees with us. 

Yet if we were challenged to defend our 
belief, we should be hard put to it to make 
For, as far as the 
facts of this alleged progress in social atti- 


out a convincing ease. 


tudes have been experimentally investi- 
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gated—not only in English classes but in 
others as well—they are by no means im- 
not 
inadequacy of method that is to blame, or 


pressive. I do know whether it is 
lack of purpose, or something else; but in 
any event, although a number of the studies 
published to date do point to an increase in 
tolerance and similar attitudes during sece- 
ondary school and college, the gain is not 
always apparent, sometimes uncertain and 
usually none too large. And yet we regard 
the formation of these attitudes as of major 
importance in edueation. Furthermore, 
when such evidence as that presented in the 
Pennsylvania study of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation shows that our students achieve 
sadly discouraging results in skills and in 
knowledge, we fall back for our defense 
upon their alleged progress in intangibles 
and rest our case upon a supposed develop- 
ment of attitudes and the like—the exis- 
tence of which we largely take for granted. 

As to the influence of literature, English 
majors in college appear to acquire no more 
tolerance, let us say, than other students. 
This is in spite of the fact which I began 
by noting, that we operate—in the elass- 
and the 


everywhere else—on the assumption that 


room concentration camp and 


literature does influence social attitudes. 
It seems that if literature is as effective in 
developing these attitudes as we think, and 
if we really want to develop them, we shall 
have to try harder than we have been 
doing. 

One 


feels that it would reward further study. 


This is a strange state of affairs. 


At present, we simply do not know enough. 
For one thing 


rm? 


with 


not nearly enough has yet 
the 
whether attitudes on social problems really 


been done basic question of 
are altered by literature; and if so, how 
and how much, with what books, with what 
This 


paper will have served its purpose if it 


groups, under what circumstances. 
ealls forth even one piece of solid, hard- 


boiled research on any of these points. 


The technique of attitude-measurement has 
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reached a stage where it should not be un- 
reasonably difficult to secure some of the 
answers to these questions, and what we 
need is a little honest factual knowledge. 
In this task I see an opportunity for a 
genuine contribution not only by the re- 
search worker, but also by the administra- 
tor or classroom teacher who chooses to 
interest himself in one of the most vital of 


our educational problems. 
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Whether or not we share in this effort. 
however, it is my sincere hope that we may 
steadily envision our teaching of literatyre 
as helping to create constructive citizenship 
in a democracy. Let us remember that we 
deal in wares that are ‘‘most current for 
that they come home to men’s business and 
bosoms,’’ and that in no small measure , 
better world waits upon the changes whic, 


, 


we may bring about in the hearts of men 


EVENTS 


ACTIVITIES FOR DEFENSE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

From time to time ScHoot AND Society has 
given accounts of the plans of higher institutions 
for training students to meet the national erisis. 
However, the lower schools have been equally 
aware of the necessity of giving specifie train- 
ing to the younger generation and to adults as 
well. 

In Kansas, Governor Payne Ratner has set 
up a Commission on Edueation and the National 
Defense, which at a meeting on August 29 drew 
up provisional immediate and long-range pro- 
grams for the participation of all schools in the 
defense program. Governor Ratner believes that 
this problem is one for every type of school, 
from the one-teacher rural school to the high 
schools in the large cities. 

Emphases in the immediate program are 
placed on vocational training; adult edueation by 
means of public forums and night schools; in- 
service study and diseussion of education and the 
national defense by teacher groups, and encour- 
agement of state-wide observation of American 
Education Week, November 10-16. The long- 
range program, subject to modification, plans 
more intensive economie, civie, health, cultural 
and moral edueation. Governor Ratner closed 
the conference by urging that every child who 
passes through the schools be equipped to answer 
“hy the civil life he lives” the questions, What 
is democracy? Why is democracy? 

In Terre Haute the schools are employing 
varying techniques to impress upon the children 
the lessons of civie and national responsibility. 
Through the interest of the children, parents 
attitudes toward 


are being influenced in their 


their own share in these responsibilities. Wit! 
the cooperation of a local newspaper, pictur 
of school activities have been published ever 
week in the rotogravure section. These 
interested parents sufficiently to make them want 
to see the schools in action. Consequently, tli 
schools have urged parents to visit classrooms 
at their will and there they are given dramatized 
examples of cooperative effort in training for 
better citizenship. Not only are the teachers 
promoting contaets with the parents throug! the 
school itself, but with the PTA they are planning 
a program of study to enlist the aid of the par 
ents in accomplishing an even better type ot 
training for the children. 

At a meeting (October 4) in Cleveland ot 
the National Reereation Congress, physical 
training for defense was the principal then 
C. L. Brownell, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, said, “Recreat 
represents one of our most important resource- 
therefore it should contribute its share to 
national defense.” However, the opinion ot 
congress was that recreation is necessary for all 
youth, whether they are being trained for m 
tary service or for civilian duties. The following 
submitted to the con- 


, 


2 


recommendations were 
gress: 


There will be no total defense until there is a 
adequate recreational program with emphasis on 
athletics. 

In each community there is needed a coordinat 
ing ageney.... 

All athletic areas... 
early morning until late at night. 

In congested areas emergency play centers should 
be established at once in parks and streets. 


should be kept open from 





ns of instruetion should be established 


provide adequately trained athletie teach- 


rogram of athletics should stress activities 
in physical fitness, the desire to co- 
with others and national morale as a means 


ng personal and civie patriotism for peace 


as for war. 


rFURTHER REPORTS ON PREPARED- 
NESS PROGRAMS 

OL AND Society has earried two earlier 

ts of activities in institutions of higher 

on in the light of the national erisis. 
week brings additional reports of plans 
training youth for the defense of the country. 
'yederick M. Hunter, chancellor, Oregon State 
System of Higher Edueation, has sent a letter to 
esidents of all institutions in the state in 


vhich he sets forth the role of higher education 
tense. In this letter he reports action taken 


State Board of Higher Edueation on June 
s follows: 

hoard unanimously adopted a policy of com- 
operation with the state and national goy- 
ts in promoting and developing a program 
tional defense, with the understanding that 
technieal facilities of all the institutions shall 
available to this end and that staff mem- 
all be allowed leaves of absence wherever 
| in order to take advantage of military- 

g periods. 


| 


Wr. Hunter believes that the task of our edu- 
nal system is to build up and perpetuate in 
minds of our youth faith and pride in our 
of life and in its institutional manifesta- 


many institutions, training schools for 
young men interested in the field of aeronauties 
been established or enlarged. As reported 
SCHOOL AND Society, October 26, the Uni- 
ty of Texas has expanded its program in 
field. State 
pened a unit for the training of instructors 


Louisiana University has 
teach advaneed flying, thus giving the flying 


four divisions: 


school primary and advanced 
g-instruction units and teaching divisions 
primary and advanced flight instructors. 
Lieutenant John F. Buckman is in charge of 
former units and Lieutenant John F. Payne 
head of the latter divisions. 
Kmphasis is also being placed on certain 
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courses In the departments of mathematics in 
the colleges and universities. Following the 
recommendations made by the American Mathe- 
matical Society and the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America, as reported in this journal, 
October 5, students are urged to continue their 
studies in applied mathematics, especially dy- 
namics, hydro-dynamies, elasticity, ballisties and 
statisties. At Louisiana State University in 
struction in the solution of mathematical prob- 
lems essential for military and naval science 
or rearmament, the preparation of mathema- 
ticians for research essential for such solutions 
and the strengthening of undergraduate mathe 
matical education to a point where such eduea- 
tion affords adequate preparation in mathe- 
maties for military and naval service of any 
nature are being stressed. 

At Virginia Polytechnic Institute the imme 
diate concern is “to arouse the personnel to be 
collectively and individually prepared to meet 
any emergency or eventuality” that may oceur 
in the present crisis. To this end the institute 
has inereased its corps of cadets by about 200. 
There has been an expansion in the field of 
aeronauties and in the work in the engineering 
division. The agricultural department is giving 
special attention to economical production and 
feed 
Experimentation in 


use of food and fiber materials and for 
livestock. 


methods of feeding men in rural areas essential 


necessary new 
to defense as well as men in the service is being 
undertaken. 

ROTC enrolment is rapidly growing in the 
colleges and universities. A nation-wide survey, 
reported in The Christian 
October 17, found the following: 


Science Monitor, 

Princeton, 625; Harvard, 484; City College (New 
York), 1,702; University of Florida, 1,888; Stan- 
ford University, 400; Syracuse University, 550; 
New York University, 1,200, 

According to reports from various sections 
the youth of the country not only are willing to 
enroll in these sections but are extremely eager 


to do so. 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE CCC 
EDUCATION in the camps of the CCC takes 


many forms. Jenneth Holland, associate di- 


rector, American Youth Commission, has made 


publie the findings of a four-year study of the 
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CCC. Following an informal conference with 
CCC officials, Mr. Holland said: 


By pioneering in work camps, the CCC is building 
morale and training youth so that they can later 
take places in defense industries and, if need be, 
in military service. But, besides this, the corps is 
innovating in this country the work-camp principle, 
by which youth get a chance to acquire work ex- 
perience be fore they are thrust into the competitive 


job market. 
The commission’s staff of approximately 125 
had the 


and universities throughout the country. 


colleges 
The 


study covered 250 camps representing all 48 


persons cooperation of 100 


states and embraced an experimental demonstra- 
tion program conducted for more than a year 
in ten camps of the Fitth Corps area. 

The Sierra Educational News tor October re- 
ports a in the CCC 


Feather Falls, Butte County, Calif. 


study made camp near 
This camp 
was established in 1934, when the CCC was only 
nineteen months old. Work in this camp ean 
be done only in the rainy season covering a 
period of seven or eight months a year. In spite 
of the short period, an ambitious program has 
been accomplished. 

Many of the boys had had very little school- 
ing, some none beyond the age of eight years. 
John B. Leith, edueational adviser of the camp, 
made a survey of the earlier education and the 
desires of these youth before he instituted a 
program of education. He found that these 
boys, whose ages ranged from 17 to 23, were 
eager for instruction in courses they had missed 
Pub- 


lic speaking and typing were the courses desired 


or had never had in their brief schooling. 


by most of the boys questioned. Spelling, 
arithmetic and woodworking were next on the 
list, in the order named. Courses that were the 
most popular were offered first but within a few 
weeks the boys were asking for additional classes 
and Spanish was added. Now, through the eo- 
operation of the federal government, the gov- 
ernment of California and the California Teach- 
ers Association, all young men at the camp are 
being trained to beeome better eitizens, better 
leaders and better men. 

Specitie training for defense has been added 
to other forms of education in all CCC eamps. 
400 sailed from 


In September men 


Seattle 


young 


for a lonely island off the coast of 
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Alaska where they will spend the winter Jey, 
ing a landing field to be used as a way static) 


In other parts of the coy 


for Army planes. u 
try men are being prepared for all phases o; 
defense and military service. The CCC proposes 


the following as its eontribution: 


Ninety thousand trained truck and dispate} 
drivers every six months; 7,500 to 10,000 truck a) 





automobile maintenance men every three mont} 
year; 6,000 cooks 
100,000 


3,000 skilled mechanies a 
bakers 
equipped with the standard Red Cross course, ¢ 


each six months; first-aid mi 


six months; 38,500 skilled dispensary attendants 
and medical orderlies every six months; 1,( 
petent welders in a like period; 1,000 air; 
motor mechanics in the first year; not fewer tha 
75,000 reasonably competent road, bridge and t 
phone-line workers; 2,000 men with a knowledg 
of elementary map-making and considerable know 
edge of map-reading and interpretation every six 
months; 10,000 men reasonably competent in bas 
photography every six months, and 20,000 men r 
sonably familiar with sending and receiving ¢ 
and with elementary repair of radio sets, ever 


six months. 


INAUGURATIONS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


REPORTS reaching SCHOOL AND Society from 





different states indicate that an unusually large 
number of new college presidents are being for 
mally indueted into office this fall. 

Paul Henry Fall was inaugurated as president 
of Hiram (Ohio) College on October 4. Del 
gates from 600 colleges and universities wer 
attendance. The retiring president, Kenneth | 
Brown, known in the edueational world for his 
“Hiram Plan of Study,” became the thirteent! 
president of Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), October 18, succeeding Avery A. Shaw, 
now president emeritus. Alan Valentine, pres 
dent, University of Rochester, delivered the in 
augural address in honor of Dr. Brown. 

Herbert John Davis was indueted 
presidency of Smith College, October 17. Thi 
guest speaker, Maleolm W. Wallace, principa', 
University College, Toronto University, where 
Dr. Davis had been a teacher, called it a good 
omen that a Canadian-English seholar had bee 
appointed to a great American college. Edmund 
E. Day, of Cornell University, and Mrs. Dwig 
W. Morrow, who was acting president of Smut! 


thy 


into 























ege sinee 1876. 


pr 
| 


\ 





ER 9, 1940 
ast vear, were also speakers at the exer 


S.J. Harrison beeame the sixteenth president 
Adrian (Mich.) October 18. 


College on 


shop Raymond Wade, of Detroit, and John L. 


n, president, Albion (Mich.) College, were 
Sp akers. 
Felix Morley, after twenty-five years’ absence 


Haverford (Pa.) College, while engaged 


newspaper work, returned to beeome its 
lent on October 19. 
Carleton W. Smith, who has been connected 


State Teachers College (Superior, Wis.) 
ty-four years, became its president Octo- 

1, succeeding Jim Dan Hill, who has been 
for military service at Camp Beauregard, 
Howard Landis Bevis, former professor of 
nd government at Harvard University, was 
rurated, October 24, as president of Ohio 
University. Among the speakers were: 
Bryant Conant, president, Harvard Uni- 
tv; Aurelia Reinhardt, president, 
College (Oakland, Calif.) ; Carl V. Wey- 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Ohio, 


Henry 


| Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus, Harvard Law 


John W. Nason became the eighth president 


Swarthmore (Pa.) College, October 26, sue 
ng Frank Aydelotte, who is director of the 
titute for Advaneed Study, Princeton, N. J. 
ng the edueators present were: Thomas S. 
es, president, University of Pennsylvania; 
x Morley, president, Haverford College, and 
rion Edwards Park, president, Bryn Mawr 
ege. On the same date, Joseph Lyle Me- 
rison, Jr., was installed as president of Yank- 
(S. D.) College. 
The Reverend R. Lloyd Pobst was inaugurated 


resident of Rio Grande (Ohio) Junior College 


November 2, the eighth president of the col- 

He succeeds William A. Lewis, 
is now dean of the college. 

Malcolm S. MaeLean will formally become 

of (Va.) 


vember 25. Immediately after the inaugura- 


esident Hampton Institute on 


tion ceremonies Dr. MacLean will open a two- 


day conferenee on the participation of the Negro 


WY 


( 
1 


Uy 


Todd, 


department of sociology, Northwestern 


national defense, of which Arthur J. 


4] 
ne 


versity, will be chairman. 
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THE NEW FOUR-YEAR PLAN AT BARD 
COLLEGE 

With the beginning of the academic year a 

four-year plan has been put into operation at 

Columbia 

The 

plan provides for the expenditure of $160,000 


Bard College, a residential unit ot 


University at Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


to strengthen the educational program and to 
At the end of 


years, Bard College, the only college for boys 


improve the college plant. four 
in the East that avowedly adheres to the tenets 
of the Progressive school of edueational theory, 
is expected to be self-supporting. 

The plan is the result of an investigation made 
by Robert D. Leigh, president, Bennington Col 
lege, whe served as acting dean of Bard College 
in the fall of 1939. Atter Dr. Leigh had fin 
ished survey in 1940, 
Harold Gray, chairman, literature division, Ben 


his January, Charles 
nington College, was appointed dean of Bard 
College, as reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 10. He has now given his first re 
port to the president of Columbia University 
and the Board of Trustees, Bard College. 
The report shows that many improvements at 
the college have already been made. There have 
been changes in, and additions to, the faeulty; 
the administrative staff has been reorganized; a 
thorough renovation of buildings and grounds 
has been started, and new equipment has been 
The report concludes with a state- 
the 


purchased. 
of the 
college now stands: 


ment educational ideas for which 


The main business at the college can not be ré 
ported so dramatically or coneretely as can the 
We have all accepted 


realistically the need to create here a program of 


changes in physical plant. 


edueation that will distinguish us from our com- 
petitors among small colleges. ... The first thing 
we try for is to catch the young man’s curiosity and 
keep it alive as the driving force in all his education. 
.. . Productive curiosity is not merely an aimless 
and seattered curiosity but the kind that specialists 
in certain fields have. ... In order to approach this 


fundamental problem of creating a true learner’s 
attitude we find it necessary to work individually 
with our students... . 4 As we work individually with 
our students we come closely into contact with their 
We are interested in their growth in 

When 


these measurements are couched in terms relative to 


personalities, 


all respeets. we measure achievements, 


the student’s growth as well as in competitive terms. 
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The success of our education will appear not 
only in grades here or in graduate schools, not only 
in terms of courses passed, but in the kind of minds 
and attitudes our graduates carry away with them 
to whatever work or study they may take up. 

CHINESE EDUCATION STILL 
ADVANCES DESPITE 
WORLD CHAOS 


A reEporT from the Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China, received in late 
October by SCHOOL AND Society, discusses the 
progress made by education and the attitude of 
American workers in the field in the face of war 
and the admonition by our government that staff 
members of the colleges return to the United 
States. Teachers in the Far East feel that they 
“have a job to do” and that they will stay at 
their posts “for the duration.” That this atti- 
tude is justified is shown by the facts that, in the 
fourth year of China’s war, the total enrolment 


in the thirteen Christian colleges has inereased 


by almost 1,200 and that the students sho 
rreater enthusiasm than heretofore. (| 
youth in all institutions of higher educat 


LOO 


realizing the importance of training for lea, 


ship. 


During the past three years all colleges }\, 


suffered loss, but no Christian college has 
pended its work for a prolonged period 
none has had its plant entirely destroyed. 
have had to withdraw into the interior; 
have been foreed to rent buildings for a 
some have been able to rebuild sections desi 
by the invaders. Several colleges in oc 
territory have been permitted to operate 
because of the tact and restraint shown by 
dents and staff alike. 

By mid-October every college was operat 
full capacity on its own campus. The b 
that in spite of the threats of new disturb 


in the Far East the colleges will go ste: 


a 


nix 


ahead with their work throughout the present 


academie year. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

DANIEL S. SANFORD, assistant to the secretary, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has be- 
come dean of instruction, University of Tampa. 


> 


Marvorig B. SmiLey, who has been instruetor 
in English, Briarcliff (N. Y.) Junior College, is 
now director of studies in the same institution. 

AnTHONY C. TUCKER, who has served as 
supervisor of statistics and research, World 
Book Company, Yonkers (N. Y.), has become 
consultant on tests and measurements, U. S. 


Office of Education. 

LILLIAN PEEK, acting coordinator of family- 
lite edueation, Board of Edueation, Toledo 
(Ohio), is now coordinating director of family- 
life edueation, Board of Education, Tyler, Tex. 

CATHERINE J. PERSONIUS has been appointed 
assoeiate protes or ot home economies, Univer- 
sity of Wiseonsin. She was formerly professor 


of home economics, Cornell University. 


Artnur A. WELLCK leaves his position as 
registrar, Long Island University (Brooklyn), 
to beeome principal of the Academy, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


JAY TALMADGE WRIGHT, former instruct 


the teaching of social sciences, Teachers Co 


Columbia University, is now director, Tri: 


School, Athens, Ala. 
CHARLES F. WELLS, instructor in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


come associate head of the English department 


Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal School. 


y 


O. N. WiNG, dean of the high schools of 


Central YMCA College (Chicago), has 


appointed director of the new curriculim 
Bi. 


secretarial practice recently established by 


Sparling, president of the college. 


WatTeR B. HENDRICKSON has been appointed 


assistant professor of history, MacMurray © 


lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Lan- 


y 


Mary Emma Barnes, former instructo. 


nutrition, Michigan State College (East 

sing), has been appointed consultant in ! 

tion, Publie Health Department, Atlanta. 
ALTHEA Berry, formerly director of ecm 


tary education, State Teachers College 
pery Rock, Pa.), is supervisor of languag 
for the publie schools, Cincinnati. 


EuGENE M. Hinton has gone from th 





orf 


} 


" 


Hee! 
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» of the Old Trail School (Akron, 

that of the Carteret School for Boys, 
Orange, N. J. 

H. Cuay has resigned as librarian at 
Hardin-Baylor College (Belton, Tex.) to 

he head librarianship, Louisiana State 

vy, Junior College Division, Monroe, La. 


HE CARRIER, former assistant professor 
tion, Northwestern University, is dean 
Arizona State Teachers College, 

G recent appointments to the staff of 
Catholie University of America (Washing- 
1). C.) are the following: Edward G. Rein- 
sociate professor and head, department 

ry, succeeding John B. Parker, retired; 

r von Brand, associate professor of biol- 

- the Reverend Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
te professor of moral theology, School of 
Theology; the Reverend Wilfrid Par- 
S.J., professor of sociology and polities; 
ie A, Leonard, assistant 
n; Helmut A. Hatzfeld, visiting pro- 

of Romance languages; the Reverend 


professor of 


ius J. Grabowski, professor of dogmatic 
Ernest Ruebsam, who was professor 
tecture for more than twenty years, re- 
t year. 
t JACKH has been appointed visiting 
professor of publie law, Columbia 
ity. Among the visiting lecturers for 
current year are: Leo J. Wollemborg, his- 
Paul F. 


ll. Menges, East European languages. 


Lazarsfeld, social science, and 


es M. Chureh, chemical engineering; Joseph 
an, economies; Hugh Borton, Japanese, 
ltioma Gans, education, have received ap- 
ents as assistant professors. Harry 8. 
tard, direetor of the De Lamar Institute of 
‘ublic Health, and Alice B. Rhoads, assistant 
e dean of Barnard College, are among the 
ew administrative officers. 
KeNNeTH ARGUE has become assistant pro 
r of edueation, University of Alberta, Ed- 


Marcaret RutH SMITH is assistant professor 
tion and counselor at Wayne University, 


\t Drexel Institute of Technology (Phila- 
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delphia) the following promotions are reported : 
from associate protessor to protessor, EK. O. 
Lange, electrical engineering; Dawson Dowell, 
mechanical engineering, and Kk. J. Hall, English; 
from assistant professor to associate professor, 
Budd, 


law and government; Carl W. Eldon, history, 


George C. Galphin, education; Harold J. 


and I. Z. Hackman, accounting; from instructor 
to assistant professor, Sally Beth Moore, home 
economies, and Kenneth G. Matheson, eco 
nomies. 

HELEN Lresuig DuNnLAP, who during the past 
year was in charge of schools for the Lago 
Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela, has been 
appointed assistant in education, State Normal 
School, Lewiston, Idaho. 

WituiAM R. Leere, former secretary of the 
Church Committee for China Relief (Hartford, 
Conn.), is now associate professor of English, 
Nanking Theological Seminary, Shanghai. 
LAASE, acting chairman of the de- 
partment of Nebraska, 
will conduct a clinie this fall for the benefit of 


Leroy T. 
speech, University of 


both university students and others in the state 
who have speech handicaps. 

JOSEPH Z. SCHNEIDER has joined the depart 
ment of chemistry, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. Dr. Schneider was professor and 
head of the School of 
(Prague, Czecho-Slovakia) until 1939. 


Graduate Commerce 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY succeeds A. Lee 
Schrader as acting head of the department ot 
horticulture, the University of Maryland. Dr. 
Schrader will give full time to research and de 
velopment in pomology. 

JuLIET Binpt, of Berkeley (Calif.), has been 
appointed home teacher of the blind for the 
State Library, serving particularly homes in the 
Mrs. Bindt will not only visit the 


blind in this section but also give lessons by 


Bay district. 


correspondence. 
Harris 


and 


WALTER H. Compton, a lawyer of 
John W. Fredericks, 
director of physical education, State Teachers 
(Lock Haven, 
to the staff of Francis B. Haas, state superin 


tendent of publie instruction, as announced in 


burg, and coach 


College Pa.), have been added 


the Pennsylvania School Journal for November. 
Fred W. Hosler, dean, Canal Zone Junior Col 
lege, and principal of the Balboa High School, 
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will become principal of the Public Service In- — supervisor of trade and industrial teacher-traj, 






ing, Bureau of Trade and Industrial Edueat 





stitute as soon as his successor in the Canal Zone 





State Department of Edueation, and assistay 






I appointed. 
supervisor of trade and industrial educatio; 


University of California. Mr. Stockwell] 


forty-eight years old at the time of his death 





JAMES S. DEAN has been elected superinten- 
dent of Pennhurst State School (Coatesville, 
Pa.), to suceeed Herbert C. Wooley, whose 
resignation was announced in SCHOOL AND So- Grorce G. MAatcoum, superintendent 
ciety, February 10. Dr. Dean was formerly — sehools, Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.), died on 0) 
resident neurologist, Neurological Institute, New — tober 26. Mr. Maleolm had been in the sum 












York City. intendency for the past twenty-five years 
LeonarD W. Mayo succeeds James Elbert : ’ ; 
nee ) ae iden Pp een Wituiam GoGGin CRocKETT, professor 
utler as dean, Sehool ot Applied Soeial Sei- . ' eae 
: W R U viaieilt ne pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia (Rich 
ence, estern heserve niversity, eveland. , 4 
‘ mond), died on October 29, at the age of fifi 







Margaret Johnson, who has been serving as ' : 
: 7 e is e two years. Dr. Crockett had at one time bee 

acting dean, has resumed her professorship o Ae 
president of the American Association of ( 







al « ; t pre 
social aaministration. , 
leges ot Pharmacy. 






DAavip SHAW DUNCAN has resigned as ehan- - 
[THe REVEREND JOSEPH J. WILLIAMS, S.J 






cellor of the University of Denver. He will 





whose illness a year ago forced him to give y 
his work at Boston College, died on October 2s 





again serve the same institution in the depart- 







ment of history and economics, to which he was 






at the age of sixty-four years. Father W 





appointed protessor in 1906 and promoted to 






iams had been professor of cultural anthroy 






the headship in 1910. He will be succeeded as 


chancellor by Caleb Frank Gates, as reported in 


SCHOOL AND Society, Qetober 12. Aliee Nichols 





ogy at the college since 1934. He had been 







his earlier life a missionary in Jamaiea and ; 







one time served as managing editor of Amer 





has joined the staff as professor of art edu 






; He was widely known as a student of the Neg 
cation, : - ay 4 ¥ 
in West Africa and the West Indies. 
FREDERICK G. SWITZER has resigned as pro- 







Wittiam A. BRANDENBURG, president 0! 


Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg 






fessor of mechanics and hydraulic engineering 






and head, department of mechanics, Sibley 


School of Mechanical Engineering, Cornell Uni- 


+ 


died on October 29 at the age of seventy-on 
years. Dr. Brandenburg had served the colley 
since 1913. He was a member of the Kansas 






versity, to become a division engineer with the 
New York City Board of Water Supply. James 


N. Goodier, whose appointment as professor of 






State Board of Edueation and of the Classitica 







tion Committee, Ameriean Association of Teac: 
ers Colleges, 1932-37. He belonged to the \ 
tional Couneil of Edueation and in 1935-37 \ 
Tonel K 1; a member of the exeeutive commmitee, Nor 
ege (Topeka, Kans.) were announeed in the ‘ pars ent ' , 
i ing ara Central Association of Colleges and Seconda 
Topeka Capital, Oetober 26: L. W. Feezer, ‘ 

: Schools. 






mechanies in 1938 was announeed in SCHOOL 





AND SocieTy, will sueceed Professor Switzer. 









Tue following resignations at Washburn Col- 







dean of the law school, who has accepted a pro- 





fessorship in law, University of Arizona; Jay Gustavus Augustus EISEN, archeologist, 
Lyle ©. in New York City, October 29, at the age 0! 
ninety-three years. Dr. Eisen, who was born 
Stockholm (Sweden), came to this country 
1873. He was instrumental in developing 1! 





Kyle, director of admissions, and 





Armel, director of development. 





THe REVEREND JOHN WARGELIN has resigned 






as commissioner of schools, Houghton County 






fig industry in California and in securing g0' 







(Mich.), to resume the pastorate of Coneordia 


; : ; ernmental protection for the giant Sequolas 
Lutheran Chureh, Eveleth (Muinn.), after an I = : 


After 1880 his chief’ interest was in the field « 
archeology, a subject that sent him exploring 
Recent Deaths many lands. His monograph on the Chali 

SCHOOL AND SocieTy recently received word Antioch in 1922 contributed to the excitement 
of the death on August 9 of Lynn E, Stockwell, aroused by that unusual relie. 








intermission of thirty-one years. 






« 
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McCorMICK, whose retirement as 


vw D. 
the bureau of instructional supervision 


New York State Department of Eduea 
- announced in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
0, died on October 30. 


rs old at the time of his death. 


He was sixty- 


im Cyrus BArRTOL, professor emeritus 


maties and astronomy, Bucknell Uni- 


Lewisburg, Pa.), died October 31 at 
Dr. 


close of his ninety-third year. 


CLARIFYING ISSUES IN PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 

EAKERS and writers in the field of education 
United States have developed an unfor- 
tendeney to classify all theorists or prac- 
rs into just two groups. This has been 
larly true in the movement toward Pro- 

lve schools. 
One must be a Progressive or a Conservative; 
believe in teaching children or in teach- 
ibject-matter; he must believe either that 
n should think or that they should memor- 
must hold either to the theory of pupil- 
of teacher-domination; he must 


posing or 
pprove of the idea either that children should 
ve complete freedom or that they should be 
soundly squelehed; he must accept the activity 
program or a program of teaching subjects with- 
errelations among them. 

(his whole situation is most unfortunate. It 
livided edueational theorists into two war- 

ig camps; moreover, in the Progressive-Con- 
servative controversy both sides have tended to 
state the opposing point of view. The ultra- 
Progressive has sometimes evineed a holier-than- 
hou attitude toward any one who does not agree 
with him, and in particular has damned the 
majority of publie schools as the arch-enemies 
! all progress. The Conservative has made fun 


i certain extremisms of the earlier period of 


Progressive education and has said, “These 
things won’t work in a publie school.” He has 
‘ed to understand—often, even to try to 


uderstand—what the Progressives were talking 
about; has identified the total Progressive move- 
ment with the excesses of a few, and then, con- 
lemning the whole movement as silly, he has too 
said in effect, “Progressive education is all 
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Bartol had served the 


years, had superintended the building of 


university for fifty-six 
the 
Bucknell Observatory and other campus strue 
tures and was the author of several college text 


books 


on mathematies. 


JoHN G. THompson, author of elementary 
school text-books and the first principal of the 
State Normal School 


lege), Fitchburg (Mass.), died on October 31 in 


(now State Teachers Col 


his seventy-ninth year. 





AND DISCUSSION 


old 





nonsense; I'll stick to the tried and true 
methods.” 

Of course the absurd aspect of this position is 
that the Conservative, unless he buys no new 
text-books or teaching materials, simply can not 
stick to the old. 


already made an enormous contribution to pub 


The Progressive movement has 


lie education in the types of text-books and 
teaching materials that its exponents have pro 
duced. Thus, willy-nilly, every public-school 
official who buys or uses these books and mate 
rials has benefited by Progressive ideals. 

But that is not enough, and it is fortunate 
that real efforts are now being made to mend 
the unhappy cleavage which existed in the earlier 
days of the movement between the Progressive 
and the -Conservative public 


private school 


school. We are all coming to see that the ques 
tion of Progressiveness or Conservativeness in 
education is becoming not a matter of this or 
that; but rather a matter of more or less. 

One reason why there have been so many mis 
understandings in this controversy is that we 
have confused in our thinking and in our dis- 
cussions the philosophy of Progressive education 
The 


philosophy and techniques is a very simple and 


with its techniques. distinction between 


helpful one. Philosophy deals with values or 
ideals; techniques with the way of attaining 
Hilton’s 


story, was utterly convinced that boys needed to 


them. For example, Mr. Chips, in 


learn Latin. He would, I believe, have assented 
to the statement that one of the ultimate ideals 
in edueation is ministration to the needs of chil- 
dren and youth. On that belief he would have 
agreed with the most ultra-Progressive of the 
But his idea of the technique of 
full 


present day. 
them 


eram 


ministering to boys’ needs—to 
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of Latin grammar and the classies—would not 
be acceptable to many educational theorists 
to-day. 

If we can separate the philosophical from the 
technical in Progressive eduecation—the values 
or ideals from the methods of attaining them— 

then be in a position to think with a 
greater degree of clarity and a lesser degree of 
prejudice and antagonism. To show the useful- 
ness of this distinction, let us take two main 

Progressive philosophy and do four 
things for each of them. We shall first state 
the ideal or value; second, indicate the need for 
it at the time when the Progressive movement 
started; third, describe some techniques in real- 
izing it Of which many public schools have been 
critical, and finally, discuss some techniques that 
can immediately be put into practice in the 
average publie school. 

Progressive education sets up as a primary 
aim of the edueative process the development 
of a capacity for intelligent self-direction. Now 
as Thorndike has pointed out, one ean not learn 


one thing by practicing something else; or put 


positively, the only way to learn anything is to 


practice it. 

Intelligent self-direection is obviously purpo- 
sive self-direction. Therefore, from its ineep- 
tion the Progressive movement has placed great 
emphasis on the learner’s purposing and plan- 
ning. Here, then, is one of the great ideals of 
Progressive education. Why was it neeessary to 
emphasize it? Beeause the public school of the 
past either ignored in its techniques any attempt 
to attain it or, as was usually the ease, used 
practices actually hostile to it. In the school 
that the writer attended we were puppets and 
the teacher pulled the strings. We learned what 
we were told to learn in the way we were told to 
learn it. We sat, rose, recited, removed books 
from our desks and replaced them at the order 
of the teacher. The only opportunity for self- 
direction lay in devising ways of outwitting 
the teacher or in making trouble through 
breaches of diseipline. We were practicing the 
technique of being submissive little automatons; 
a training far better fitted for preparing citizens 
for Nazi Germany than for democratic America. 

Some of the most ardent proponents of Pro- 
gressive education have admitted, however, that 
in the earlier stages of the movement, some of 
the techniques used to attain the ideal of pur- 


posive self-direection were at least ill-adyised, 
not actually foolish. Beeause children 

to be trained for self-direction, the teacher 
some instances abdicated his position of 

and leader and permitted the pupils to {i 
aimlessly or to wander indefinitely in valuelex 
bypaths. In other eases, teachers were d 

by such taeties and so approached each 
with a period of intellectual shadow-boxing, p, 
means of arranged experiences or leading qy ; 
tions the teacher tried to induce the learners ; 
purpose to do what he had already deci: 
should do. 

No one has any right to believe, howev: 
such practices are typical of the Progr 
schools of to-day. Leaders in the mover 
emphasizing more and more the guidan 
tions of the teacher. To be sure, the techn 
of teacher guidance still needs much ela: 
analysis. But there is wide acceptance 
importance of it in Progressive eduecatio: 

In the meantime, is there opportunity fo 
majority of the public schools to work 
this ideal of purposive self-direction wh 
following a eurriculum? Indeed ther 
it is being done in many public schools 
first step is to modify the eurriculum 
direction of greater elasticity and flexi 
There have been curricula which preseribed | 
book pages to be covered each month and even 
“ach week. Such curricula must be libera 
and expressed in terms of areas or broad | 
instead of text-book pages. 

Even though these areas or topics may 
scribed by the curriculum, large oppo: 
exist within them for purposive seltf-direct 
The fact that a salesman is selling a given mak 
of car does not prevent his devising all sor' 
selling plans. The fact that pupils in a cert 
grade are required to study China does not 
clude pupil-purposing. The topic of C! 

a broad one, permitting a large amount ol 
vidual and group variation. An individual 
group may purpose to study village 11! 
other, Chinese methods of agriculture; : 
Chinese art or music; another, the Sino 
nese situation. Such group or individu: 
will give rich opportunities for purposi! 
cooperation, for the development of leaders! 
and intelligent “followership” and for the ree 
nition and wise direction of individual diffe 
ences in aptitudes and interests. 
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the eurrieulum will look like fifty or a 


i vears henee, few would venture to pre 


with a reasonably flexible curriculum 
vy, a publie school can attain to some extent 
the techniques of Progressive education, 

of purposive self-direction. 
vid ideal of the Progressive movement 
me respeets a corollary of the first. A 
purpose once conceived requires strenu 
reise of the thought processes if it is to 
ied out successfully. The Progressive 
nt, therefore, places emphasis on reflec 
nking as the method of intelligent learn- 


Dewey puts it: 


direet path to enduring improvement in 
of instruction and learning consists 

ing upon the conditions which exuet, pro 
| test thinking. Thinking is the method of 
learning, of learning that employs and 


3 mind.! 


chools of an earlier day needed this ideal, 
In the 
the writer attended we memorized faets, 


r emphasis was on memorizing. 


sundaries, arithmetical processes, gram- 
rules and the like. We were supposed to 
ng our minds with useful data; we were 
fying what Dewey once characterized as 
d-storage idea of learning. Of course, 
psychology has shown us that this cold 
technique will not work; even if it would 
all our ideals of pupil-purposing and 
istration to the needs of children and 
n, in attempting to realize this ideal of 
lopment of reflective thinking, techniques 
en used of which the publie schools, Con- 
ves in general and many Progressives, 
en eritical. In some schools the eorrect- 
facts has been considered unimportant 
earners were “thinking”; a teacher was 
ctually heard to say when some eritie ob- 
to some of the factual material in the 
“But you don’t understand; I am teach- 
se children to think, and it is unimpor- 
hether or not the facts are correct.” 
‘her eases, pupils have been led to think 
problems mueh too difficult for them to 


One can not solve a problem if he ean 


ey, ‘‘Democracy and Edueation,’’ pp. 
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not understand the data nece its solu 
The fifth 


graders who were supposedly learning to think 


ssary tor 


tion. writer once saw a group ot 


and who were struggling with the problem, 
“Should the United States own its publie utili 
ties?” Of course they were floundering, because 
the economie data necessary to reach a sound 
solution of this problem are too difficult for a 
fifth grader to grasp at all, to say nothing of 
manipulating them to reach a solution. 

In still other cases pupils have set to work to 
solve problems so broad and far-reaching that 


These 


they have frequently found so interesting in 


they have been lost in a welter of data. 
themselves that they have completely lost sight 
of the problem they were attempting to solve. 
The 
used such instances as have been described to try 
The 


fact is that these instances in no way diseredit 


enemies of Progressive edueation have 


to bring discredit on the whole movement. 


the Progressive ideal of the development of re 
flective thinking; they are merely examples of 
faulty techniques. 

Can the publie school develop refleetive think 
ing in children and youth? Not only may we 
believe that it ean, we may know that it ean. It 
ean do it first through the use of creative and 
constructive enterprises—‘‘activities” as they are 
often ealled. To carry through these activities 
suceessfully requires an exactness of thinking 
which the learning of organized knowledge 
often glib and meaningless—does not always 
require. 

Another way in which public schools are train 
ing in reflective thinking is to organize class 
periods and individual study more in terms of 
problem-solving than in terms of studying and 
“reciting” text-book lessons. A group of chil 
dren who are trying to solve such problems as 
“Why has the Iberian Peninsula so few rail 
roads?” or “Why should a person have a bank 
account?” or “If we couldn't stay out of war 
during the Napoleonic Wars in Europe, can we 
stay out now?” may still be considering topies 
required by courses of study in geography, arith 
metie or history, but they are likewise being 
trained in habits and techniques of reflective 
thinking. 

Time does not permit of further development 
of my main thesis. Two instances have been 
given of the way in which misunderstandings 
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have arisen in the consideration of Progressive should be treated as it deserves to be, no matter 
education because philosophical values have been how exalted its source.” As the suggestion wa: 
confused with faulty educational techniques. It made, a wastebasket was pushed invitingly neay 
was said earlier in this article that the question The worm, alas, refused to turn; instead, she y 

of Progressivism or Conservatism in education is — expose herself to night owls by working eyeni os 
becoming not a matter of this or that but rather — the next two weeks to supply this extremely yaly 
a matter or more or less. In this connection, able information. Truly enough, she could hay 
two final statements may be made. given the experts about the same information }) 


First, the public schools as a whole should be explaining that purchasing was not done on { 





extremely grateful to the Progressive private — basis of any standard list or aid to book sel 


school. Ilowever critical public-school people but on the basis of the use of many lists, whic 
may be of some of its methods, it has held aloft she might then have given the experts to eval; 


the banner of progress, and, still more impor- — ate. 

tantly, it has carried on for many years valuable However, unless librarians break down or pro- 
experimentation. There is little hope of arriv- test with more vigor than they have in the past, 
ing at sound and sane techniques without experi- acerediting agencies will still continue to us 


mentation. A large amount of what we know’ methods which are the most. easily app 
and are practicing to-day in Progressive edu- Standard lists, percentages and per-student 
eation is the result of the experimentation of the ures can be checked by a stenographer. It mig); 
private schools. take somebody who knew something about libra 
Finally, what are the next steps for the publie — ries to work with reports of a different type 
school? It seems obvious that every group of Probably the chief objectives of most libraries 
teachers in every school should constitute a study might be stated as brave efforts to secure good 
group, engaged first in clarifying in their own — books and to induce the students to read them 
minds the ideals or values to be attained by the One librarian reported she thought cataloguing 
Progressive philosophy of education, and second, was a chief objective, but later confessed 
in experimenting with, evaluating, discarding — persistent inquiries of accrediting agencies as t 
and accepting various techniques for realizing whether or not her books were catalogued hia 
the ideals or values. Only in this way ean the led her to this belief. She had an excellent 
sehool keep faith with the publie and with on-  open-shelf collection. The students were using 
coming generations. it heavily. She posted and kept up-to-date read 
The question whether a given school is Pro- _ ing lists in the various subjects, but was conte: 
gressive or not is not nearly so important as — plating a closed stack and a catalogue. 
another question; namely, it is progressing? Is To buy intelligently, the librarian should | 
it progressing through careful analysis of ideals the administrator of a definite budget each year 
and continuous experimentation with techniques, Principals and superintendents ought to be th 
toward ever higher standards in the edueation first to realize that you can not spend wisely 


of children? you do not know how much is available. They 

EpWwIin IH. REEDER should likewise be willing to let an expert in book 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, selection be the final judge as to whether or not 
URBANA a book is suitable for purchase. 


The librarian in turn should be required to buy 
upon the basis of examination of the book by 


WANTED—A REVISION OF LIBRARY 


STANDARDS himself or herself or by a teacher, or upon 1t- 


RecENTLY the librarian of a local high school — being listed in some book-reviewing journal ot 
received a questionnaire which asked that she national reputation, or upon its being included 
cheek 3,000 books in a standard list in order in some standard list, sueh as the “Standar 
that experts might be able to determine the exeel- Catalog for High School Libraries.” 
leney of her book selection. The writer told her Yet the idea that one superlist of good reading 
of the recommendation of the Carnegie Founda- can be compiled and made mandatory for @! 


tion for the Advancement of Teaching that “this schools is a suspicious one to encounter among 
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en and women. True enough, it 
national book elubs and in the 
habit of demanding the latest best 
wever, the compilation of reading lists 
sis of favorable votes or even favorable 
carries the demoeratie ideal almost to 
The exeeptional book and the loeal 
need must both bow to the leveling 
k that a certain distribution of titles 
various elassification groups oceur actu- 
ders on the asinine. In the first place, 
in classification practices (one school 
ce encyclopedias, dictionaries and alman- 
030 as reference works; another may 
em R and class them in 030, 310 and 
ay result in two libraries with the same 
being rated differently. In the second 
n art teacher in one school may insist 
ving from objeets and regard books as a 
menace to good teaching. Yet librarians 
eported that they felt it necessary to buy 
contrary to the wishes of the teachers in 
stay aceredited. 
er example of the folly of lists of popu- 
among the intelligentsia is found in a 
which appears in the volume on the 


n the North Central Association’s series 


evaluation of higher institutions: “... yet 


ic of the samples will be lost whenever the 

of books used for the sampling is also 

by the library as a buying guide.” This 

that it would be cheating to give schools 

ists and then rate them upon the basis of 
er or not they used them. 


ch schools are treated more logically. They 


d that certain good lists or periodical pub- 
which aid in book selection exist and 
irchasing must be done with the help of 
ds. The method in which actual use of 
ds is checked is painful, but then no 
so than are some of the aids. For instanee, 


brarians will agree that the presence of 


iry Digest and Scribner’s high on the lists 


“Cooperative Study” revealed a certain 
liarity with reading interests and an 
nce of the faet that magazine quality 
with startling rapidity. Philosophieally, 


hard to justify using the guesses of 2,000 
,000 librarians to compile a list which then 


es the guesses of one librarian, unless it 


be on the assumption that the voice of the people 
is the voice of God, or else that in a national sur- 
vey librarians will put down what they have been 
taught people ought to read instead of what they 
do read. 

On the other hand, insistence that the librarian 
or teacher know something about a book or 
magazine before he or she purchases it may be 
wise. Acquaintanee with previous articles or 
books of an author might be grounds for buying 
his next volume (the old idea of betting on the 
champion until he lets you down). So should 
familiarity with a series or respect for the judg- 
ment of a given editor or reviewer. Certainly 
examination of the book itself should command 
respect. 

Most supply houses can provide order eards 
which could be saved by the librarians and sent 
to accrediting agencies each year. These ecards 
specify why the book is wanted and where or how 
the librarian or teacher learned of its existence. 
An observer who studied these could tell much 
about the book seleetion of a school. He could 
note, for instanee, whether all the books were 
ordered in one mad rush at the end of the year. 
Ile could observe whether the instructor knew 
within ten years the date of the publication he 
asked for. 

A few simple souls might agree with the 
author that, if the teacher of botany indicated 
on the order card that he wanted a certain vol 
ume for supplementary reading to stimulate 
interest among the laggards and that he had read 
a review of it in the Booklist, he was being a 
fairly good book selector. 

In short, to a somewhat near-sighted librarian 
the means of selection is more important than 
the actual end product. He has heard of too 
many teachers who feel they must spend so much 
money every year regardless of whether or not 
good volumes have appeared in their field, re 
gardless of whether or not they emphasize books 
in their teaching. Frequently, they find a bibli 
ography, copy down titles almost at random and 
then insist that the volumes be purchased. <A 
system which then rates the library in their 
fields as excellent insures a continuation of their 
system or lack of it. 

It might be well for accrediting agencies to 
recognize what librarians know. There are de- 


partments that might go a year without ordering 
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books with no great loss to the students. Maga- library work and not pensioners or 

zines and free state and national documents will from a harder world, superintendents 

supply all the material they need or can use. ministrators must offer salaries equi 
The only fair method by which a department of teachers within the system and give | 

or library ean be evaluated on the basis of the rians aS many opportunities and incent 

actual books purchased would involve a knowl- — study. 

edge of the things emphasized in the courses of Were the various agencies to check up 


department, a statement of the objectives ot two points, and they could do so with 


the department in book selection that year, a list easily answered questions, they wo 
of books already available, and last of all, a list about real improvements in library ser\ 
of those actually purchased. It is likely that Surely it requires no genius to see ¢] 
even the most statistically minded of acereditors the librarian is more than a glorified 
would admit that the work involved is too much floorwalker, there is serious danger t] 
oy ees ree spent for books will be wasted. Lik 
To recapitulate, if the library has a stated, hoped that readers will agree whol 
definite budget, based on actual needs as out- that short questionnaires which exan 
lined by the librarian, if the teachers and hbra- edly on practices and methods are mor 
rian must reeommend for purchase only books be effective than those which ask hund 
questions, some of which try to measure 


which they have examined, read reviews of or 
found listed in a standard aid to book selection, the results of practices. Finally, it is urg 
and if the librarian is the final judge of the thoughtful men and women, in the sp 


value of an addition, the likelihood is that a good — Paper, reexamine some of our fancy new 


book collection will result. ards and try to bring about their simp 

As for the librarian, he or she has been the L. H. Kirxp: 
victim rather than the beneficiary of most stand Uran STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLI 
ards. From time immemorial learned groups 
have been eoneerned about books, magazines, PRELUDE TO LIBRARIANSHIP 
chairs and eatalogs in the various libraries, and A POET is born, not made, is a say 
oceasionally they have specified that the hbrarian occasionally apphed to other eallings. | 
be the product of “specific professional train- be applied to librarianship? Are 


ing,’ but no one has evaluated the size of the characteristcis, any traits in a youtht 


library staff in terms of building or student that point to the future missionary ot 
requirements. Nor has sufficient attention been I think there are. A sense of orde: 
paid to the provision of clerical help for page- tem for one thing. An interest in and 
work, typing, shelving and other nonprofessional for details is another. A good memory 
duties. Few have dared insist that the librarian cially essential. A taste for browsi 
be given some time free from supervisory and books and gleaning thereby facts and 
disciplinary duties to devote to book seleetion, also point in the same direction. Suel 
cataloguing and the like. Yet all these are im- should be encouraged. It should never 
portant if the libraries are to seeure good books garded as an end, however, only as 


and bring about their use. From it should develop the spirit ot 
In the high-school field, to assume that a libra- _ the desire to go on to the bottom of a s 


rian ean perform all the duties of a study-hall learn about the relationships of the + 
supervisor, without even the rest period allowed disciplines of study. Left to itself, the In 
other teachers, and at the same time build a good habit might easily develop to a vice. | 


library, is as vicious as it is hopeful. In the would emphasize a certain fondness 1 
college field, to assume that the librarian ean not only for what they contain, but as 1 
hold his own among the faeulty unless given A home background of scholarship, | 
opportunity for summer study and a regular sab- — seholarly interest, will be an asset. 

batieal leave of absence is to be very optimistie. Added to these traits I should like t 


To seeure competent men and women in awakening interest in the world arour 
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ut the facts and ideas that one has The college course of the future librarian 
’< browsing. should therefore be wide in seope. 
ern librarian must be something more History and geography are essential, but his- 


bookman. While books always will tory not only of polities and military movements, 
s, the kind of books that he most often but also of eeonomie and social problems and 
» consult will be those that touch life movements as well. And geography should in- 


itely. clude the study of natural resources and indus- 
ous edueation of a future librarian trial development. Science comes next, science 

n in high school. Here he will lay _ in all its branches, their applications not to be 1 
tion for his future life work. Special neglected, but studied as applications. The 
nild be laid on the study of lan- history of education and the history of libraries 
d of literature. Latin, French and _ have their place, as well as the history of litera- 
re the essential core of his study. ture and art. All the subjects studied at this 
sanish and Swedish are useful, the last stage should be approached from the standpoint 
ause it is the key to the other Seandi- — of history, from the early gropings down to our 


ratures. For other studies on this own time, so that the student gets a vivid pie- 

each student choose according to his ture of the development of man’s knowledge of 

ind interests, in consultation with the the world in which he lives and of the world of 
e library school where he intends to men. 

All through the college years language studies 

will be to aequire what I would call should be amplified. Whenever possible, the 

hensive knowledge of the world of — studies should include books on the various sub- 


in understanding of life and its prob- jects in foreign languages. 
he, through books, may aid in solv- Making of book lists in connection with the 
blems that he will be called on to — studies of the various subjects should be encour- 


the readers and visitors to the library aged. 


is working. After a high-school and college preparation 
ve the real preparation begins. like that briefly outlined above, the student will 


ture librarian, the librarian of our era, enter a library school with a background that 
student of society as well as of books, will be of value to him not only during his con- 
have for his motto the Roman poet’s tinued study, but throughout his professional 
im, nil humani a me alienum puto.” © life. 

ng the modern “humanities” science AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 
logy occupy almost a central place. MosILE, ALA. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF EDUCATION _ education; originality is, as it were, assumed by 

Centuries of Education. By Epaar W. ignoring the past. Professor Knight’s survey of 

xvili+622 pp. Boston: Ginn and “Twenty Centuries of Education” should help to 

ny. 1940. $3.25. dispel the notion that present education owes 

Ii sad commentary on the study of edu- nothing to the past. His book fully carries out 
with its gradual expansion the study _ his aim 

ry is steadily declining. This is un- i 

or a variety of reasons, not the least (1): te anata Genes o Chee: eanmeraie, peRren, 

of which is that the history of edu- 

rds one of the best methods of analyz- 


social and religious facts of history which seem to 
have retarded education and those which seem to 


have promoted its growth; (2) to direct attention 


rees that contribute to the molding ot to educational problems of the present whose roots 


y and practice. It is significant that seem to reach into the past, and (3) modestly to 
ne of the study of the history of educa- suggest, whenever and wherever possible, solutions 


els the rise of so-ealled progressive for such problems. 
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Professor Knight has departed from the — parallels into a discussion even of the ea; 
formal chronological presentation of the history periods drives home an essential point. Bot} 
of education and weaves back and forth so that features result in a book which should 
no student can fail to realize how permanent useful to the student and interesting to t] ; 
some of the problems of education are and how” man. The book should serve still anothe 
much the present owes to the past. It is one of | pose; “A Note on Readings,” at the begin " 


the merits of this book that the old and new are and “Suggested Readings” and “Quest 


closely interwoven; it begins with a diseussion Discussion” make the book a useful work 
of the thesis that “Modern Edueation is Built on — reference. 
Many Foundations” and closes with an analysis “Twenty Centuries of Education” should }y 


of “The Problem of Meeting Democratie Needs.” to revive interest in the study of the histor 
The principle upon which he has developed this edueation as a valuable foundation for an under 
book is that “History is like the ‘flow of a — standing not merely of the development of edy 


river.’”? Professor Knight has adapted his style — eation but also of its philosophy and psycl 


to this principle. Not only does the style itself 1 Baw 
engage the attention of the reader, but the con- TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
stant introduction of modern analogies and COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOLASTIC © grading system is on a seale ot 100, with 70 th 


AVERAGES IN VARIOUS minimum passing mark. Beeause of irregular 
SEMESTERS ties, such as transfers from other institutions, 


THERE has been a considerable amount of summer-school work, or part-time college work, 
study of the possibility of predicting the scho- “Ye!™ses tor each of eight Semesters were not 
lastie average of college students. The large always available. Correlations between the st 
majority of attempts at prediction utilize the dent's averages in each pair of consecutive 
relationship existing between scholastic averages semesters were computed and are summarized 
in the freshman year and one or more of such 7” Table 1. The probable errors range from 1 


criteria as psychological test scores, achievement TABLE 1 

test seores, previous scholastic records, person- CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOLASTIC AVERAGES 
VARIOUS SEMESTERS: GRADUATING SENIOR 

ality tests and the like. In other words, most UNIVERSIiY OF WICHITA, 1937, 


. 1938, 1939* 
attempts have been to determine scholastie sue- ; 


cess in the first semester or, at most, in the first 4 a 
Semester Ist 2nd 38rd 4th Sth 6th 7th st 





year, 

"hether ‘ . a ene 7 a Second ool 

Whether it is assumed that adjustment is com- ing 504 645 
pleted during the first year, or whether the first- | Fourth 672 .708 666 

; . : ; ‘ : Fifth 05 O37 .0T6) O79 
year record is presumed to be indicative of — Sixth DSL .610 .578 .660 .749 
. Seventh  .516 .541 .524 .643 620 .614 
future records is somewhat a question. In any — Eighth 538 .561 .522 .647 575 .G18  .667 
A ° Four 

event, there is a much smaller amount of evi- Years .760 .778 .799 .829 .796 .747 .728 .754 


dence available with reference to the relationship —<$———— - : 

, , . om 7 oad é *The number of cases varies slightly but ranges 
of averages made in various consecutive semes- from 340 to 400. Probable errors range from .01 t 
ters. In an attempt to obtain some information — -9°. 
on this subject, an analysis was made of the — to .025; hence the correlations may be consider: 
scholastic averages of approximately 350 seniors — statistically significant. The mean averages ‘ 


graduating from the University of Wichita in standard deviations are given in Table 2 


the years 1937, 1938, 1939. Scholastie averages Inspection of the tables shows considerabi 
3 > “pf . ° > ealations} 

were computed for each semester of work taken lack of uniformity in the degree of relations! 

at the University of Wichita, a municipal institu- existing. It is interesting to note, for exampi 


tion enrolling approximately 1,500 students. The — that the relationship between the first and second 





] 
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TABLE 2 
fOLASTIC AVERAGES AND STANDARD DEVIA 
GRADUATING SENIORS, 
1938, 1939 


Y SEMESTERS: 
ERSITY OF WICHITA, 1937, 


Scholastic averages 


Arithmetic Standard 


mean deviation 
st 84.30 1.755 
nd S+4.58 1.775 
1 84.24 1.888 
| rth S4.81 Lt27 
rifth 85.40 1.580 
Sixth 85.88 1.472 
seventh 86.08 1.600 
ghth 86.51 1.404 
Years 84.97 1.596 


er is essentially as high as, if not higher 
it for any other two consecutive semes- 


ikewise, the first semester average agrees 


well with the four-year average as does 
ce for any other semester. Apparently 


th semester would be a good basis upon 
to estimate the four-year average. 

any attempt at proof, one might 

me interesting hypotheses regarding the 

The 

the 


variations in the relationships. 


tion from semester to semester in 
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mean for all students is perhaps less than might 
have been expected. 

As a matter of interest it may be noted that 
over a period of years there has existed at the 
University of Wichita a correlation of approxi- 
mately .66 between high-school averages and 
first-semester averages. Correlations between a 
psychological test and the first-semester average 
416; 
first-semester 


have been approximately between an 


achievement test and a average, 


approximately .44.. The municipal school, which 
to a large extent draws its students from a single 
finds the 


scholastic record of more value than any single 


secondary-school — system, previous 
test of an entrance-testing program. 

Perhaps the information presented here may 
suggest further analysis; it is doubtful if these 
relationships are marked enough to be of great 


value for purposes of individual counsel. Are 
the relationships found here peculiar to a special 
situation, or are they representative of all 


schools? 
Crecit B. Reap 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


BY-LAWS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


ARTICLE I 
MEMBERS AND THEIR MEETINGS 


rhe persons who have executed the cer- 


te of incorporation of the Society constitute 


e original members, and other persons, desirous 


moting the purposes of the Society, may 


be eleeted to membership at any time by the 


Tr 


A 


~fees 


a committee of the Trustees. All 


or 


rsons who beeome members of the Society 


thin one year of its incorporation shall be 


known as charter members. 


) 


) 


He 


n 
All 


4 


mt} 


{) 


{ 


- 


members shall be required to pay $3 a 
dues.* Such dues shall be payable in ad- 
on the first day of the month following 
n which elected and annually thereafter 
first day of the same month. If dues are 
mended by vote of the Trustees at a meeting 
Pyro 18, 1939, to read ‘‘ Members shall be 


0 pay $3.50 a year after November 4, 


, except charter members, who may renew their 


erships for at least one year by paying 





not paid within thirty (30) days from the time 
they are due the member may be dropped from 
the rolls without further notice, and he shall 
thereupon cease to have any of the rights or 
privileges of membership. 

3. Members who contribute $2 or more a year 
to the Soeiety, in addition to their dues, shall be 
known as Sustaining Members so long as they 
continue to do so. 

4. Members who contribute $100 or more to 
the Society at any one time shall become mem 
bers for life, thereafter exempt from the pay- 
ment of annual dues. 

5. There shall be no institutional membership. 

6. Each be entitled to 
SCHOOL AND Society so long as he continues to 


member shall receive 
be a member. 

7. Members may be expelled or suspended at 
any time by the Trustees for any action which 
the Trustees consider inimical to the interests of 
the Society, but in such event a pro rata part of 
any dues paid in advance shall be refunded to 
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the member and “ase ¢ fe member is 
expelled the principal amount of his contribu- 
tion shall be refunded to him. 

8. There shall be an annual meeting of mem- 
bers at the office of the Society on the third 
Saturday in February of each year, beginning 
with 1941, at 12 o’clock, noon. Any such meet- 
ing may, however, be held at such other place 
within or without the State of New York as the 
Chairman otf the Trustees shall determine. 

9. Special meetings of members shall be ealled 
and held at such times and at such places within 
he State of New York as shall be determined 
from time to time by the Chairman of the Trus- 
tees or by any 20 members 

10. Notice of any annual or special meeting 
published in ScHOOL AND Society, at least two 
and not more than eight weeks prior to the date 
of the meeting, shall constitute due and suffi- 
cient notice. 

11. Each member shall be entitled to one vote 
at every meeting of members, and may vote in 
person or by proxy. 

12. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum 

any meeting of members, whether present in 
person or by proxy. In the absence of a quorum 
a majority of those present In person or by 
proxy may adjourn the meeting from time to 
time, and no notice need be given of any such 
adjourned meeting. 

13. At each annual meeting of members the 
Trustees shall present a report, as required by 
Section 46 of the New York Membership Cor- 
porations Law, which shall be verified by the 
Chairman of the Trustees and the Treasurer, 
or by a majority of the Trustees, and shall show: 
the whole amount of real or personal property 
owned by the Society, where located, and when 
and how invested; the amount and nature of 
property acquired during the preceding calendar 
year and the manner of the acquisition; the 
amount applied, appropriated or expended dur- 
ing the year immediately preceding such date, 
and the purposes, objects or persons to or for 
which such applications, appropriations or ex- 
penditures have been made; and the names and 
places of residence of the persons who have 
been admitted to membership in the Society dur- 

uch year. Such report shall be filed with 
the reeords of the Society and an abstract 
thereof entered in the minutes of the proceed- 


ings of the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE II 
THE TRUSTEES, AND MATTERS Re 
PARTICULARLY TO THEM 

1. The business, property and aff 
Society shall be managed by a board 
Trustees, at least one of whom shal] by 
of the United States and a resident of 
of New York and all of whom, exc 
named in the certificate of incorporat 
be elected from among the members 
Society. 

2. The Trustees shall be classified 
classes, as nearly equal in number 
and the persons named as Trustees in 
tificate of incorporation shall draw lot 
purpose at their first meeting. The 
office of the Trustees of one such ¢ 
expire each year, at the close of th: 
meeting of members in that year. 

3. In the first issue of SCHOOL AND 
for December of each year, beginning \ 
cember, 1940, the Trustees shall pub 
names of a sufficient number of eandid 
the office of Trustee to succeed those whos: 
of office expire in the following year, a: 
bers of the Society shall be asked to mak: 
nominations. 

4. Not later than the date of the la 
SCHOOL AND SOcIETY in January of eac! 


form of proxy shall be sent to each mem! 


which shall be printed the names of 
dates nominated by the Trustees and 
of all other candidates for whom nomina 
twenty or more members each shall have b 
ceived by the Society. 

5. At each annual meeting of membe: 
cient number of Trustees shall be elected, 
four-year term, to succeed the Trustecs 


terms expire at the cose of such annual meet 


6. Trustees shall be eligible for reelectio: 
in ease of any failure to elect Trustees 
time prescribed by these by-laws, the 1 
whose term of office would otherwise expit 
continue to hold office until their success 
been elected. 

7. A Trustee may resign at any time by 


a resignation in writing with the Society, 


such resignation shall not require any 
tance. 


8. Any vacancy in the Board of Trustees, 


ther 


sulting from resignation, death or ot! 
may be filled for the unexpired term at an) 





» 1940 


ijority of the remaining Trustees. 
nv inerease in the number of Trus- 
onal Trustees shail be elected by 
in office and shall be assiened 
the their 


then 
ite elasses at time of 


wishes at 


MeKeen Cattell 


ue service as an active Trustee 


any 


ected by the members or the Trus 


emeritus Trustee without active duties 
sponsibility. The 
not be counted in determining the 


office of emeritus 
Trustees, or the number required to 
quorum or for any like purpose. 
Trustees shall hold an annual meeting 
ce of the Soeiety in each year as soon 
nnual meeting of members as shall be 
Any such meeting may, however, 
such other place within the State of 
k as the Chairman of the Trustees shall 
cial meetings of the Trustees shall be 
wh times and at such places within the 
York as shall be determined from 
me by the Chairman of the Trustees 
three Trustees. 
annual and of every 


ce of every spe- 


ting shall be given personally or sent 


or telegraph to each Trustee at least 
before the meeting. shall 
me and place of the meeting, but need 
No notice of any meet- 


The notice 


the purposes. 
d be given to any Trustee who shall waive 
ce. Any business may be transacted by 
tees at a meeting at which every Trustee 
though held without notice. 
xcept as otherwise provided herein or by 
presence of one-third of the full number 
tees shall be necessary and sufficient to 
e a quorum, and the act of a majority 
tees present at such meeting shall be 
the Trustees. 
ARTICLE III 
OFFICERS 
officers of the Society shall inelude a 


of the Trustees, an Editor, a Seere- 
{a Treasurer who shall be elected by the 


for such terms as they shall determine 
be subjeet to removal by the Trustees at 


, with or without cause. One person 
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The 
as 1t shall 
from time to time determine, subject to a like 
The Chairman of the Trus 


trom 


may hold any two or more ot 


such other oftieers 


Trustees may elect 


power of removal. 


tees shall be eleeted amone the Trustees, 


but none of the other officers need be members 
or Trustees of the Society. 

2. The Chairman of the Trustees shall preside 
at all meetings of the members and at al 
the the 


Chairman the senior Trustee present shall exer 


| meet 
ings of Trustees. In absence of the 
cise his powers and perform his duties. 

3. The Editor shall be primarily responsible 
for the eonduet of ScHooL AND Soctery, and he 
shall be the principal executive officer of the 
Society, subject to the control of the Trustees 
He shall have the powers and be charged with 
the duties that usually pertain to the office of 
president and may assume the title of president 
in any situation in which he shall deem it ad 
visable to do so. 

4. The Seeretary shall give notices of all meet 
ings of the members and of the Trustees, keep 
the records of all action taken by the members 
and Trustees, and perform such other duties as 
usually pertain to the office of secretary. 

5. The Treasurer shall be the principal finan 
He shall be 

I] 


sible for the care and safekeeping of all 


cial officer of the Society. respon 
funds 
and seeurities of the Society, from whatever 
souree derived, and shall disburse moneys and 


all 
the 


subject to appropriate 


He 


Trustees or to 


make investments, 


also 


the 


Trustees. shall 
make sueh the 


Editor as they may from time to time request. 


authorization by 


reports to 


ARTICLE IV 


SEAL 
The Seal of the Society shall be cireular in 
form and shall have inseribed thereon the fol 
lowing words and figures: 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 
1939 
NEW YORK 


THE 


ARTICLE V 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1. No Trustee or officer shall receive, directly 


or indirectly, any salary, compensation or emolu 
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ment from the Society, either as such Trustee or 
as officer or in any other capacity, unless author- 


ized by the concurring vote of two-thirds of all 


the Trustees. 
2. No Trustee or officer of the Society shall be 
interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract 


relating to the operations conducted by the So- 
ciety, or in any contract for furnishing supplies 


authorized by the concurring vote 


thereto, unl 
of two-thirds of the Trustees. 

ARTICLE VI 
AMENDMENTS 


1. These by-laws may be amended at an an 


nual or special meeting of members by a two- 


vote of the members present at such meet- 
ing 1 ‘rson or by at any annual or 


of the Trustees by the unani- 


proxy, or 
meeting 


pecial 
mous vote of all the Trustees present at such 


Amendments 


may be proposed by any three 


twenty or more 


Trustees, or by any 


or more 
members, and the persons proposing an amend- 
ment may specly whether it is to be voted on 
Trustees. <A state- 


by the members or by the 


to any such proposal filed with the 


least ten days prior to the giving of 
e of any annual or special meeting of mem- 
or of Trustees, as the case may be, shall be 


eluded in sueh notice. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


{fustralian Council for Educational Research. Tenth 
Annual Report, 1989-1940. Pp. 42. Melbourne, 
Australia: Brown, Prior, Anderson Pty. Ltd. 
Including “Members of the Council, 1939—40"; ‘Re- 
port of the Direetor’; ‘Financial Statements” ; 
‘State Institutes for Educational Research” ; “Com 
plete List of Publications.” 

Becker, CARL L., and FREDERIC Dt 
of Civilization. Pp. xv + 863 + xix, 
Silver Burdett. 1940. = $2.40. 
This text-book, well adapted for use in secondary 
schools, retraces briefly and simply, the experience 
of mankind in its most important aspects. The first 
three units of the book are entirely new; the last 
two are the result of a revision and a condensation 
of parts of Carl L Vodern History. 

Beust, Nora KE. Know Your School Library. 
(Leafle t No. 56 of the Know Your School series, 
U.S. Office of Education.) Pp. iii+ 16. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1940. $0.05. 
Pertinent questions, with suggestions for study and 
discussion, on the part the school library plays in a 
well-balanced school How should the librarian as- 
sist in curriculum-planning ? What is meant by 
a trained librarian? 

The Cooper Union Eighty-first report made by 
the director of the Cooper Union for the year 


NCALF. Story 
Illustrated. 


secker’s 
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ending June 30, 1940. Pp. 141. Put 
the union. 
Contains details of increasing collaboration between 
Cooper Union's engineering schools and art schools « 
between the art schools and the Museum for the Arts 
of Decoration; between the Library and the ae 
tional program as a whole; between thy 
forum series and undergraduate teaching 
ENGELHARDT, N. L., and others. Check List for 
Architects’ Working Drawings for School Build. 
Ings. Pp. vili + 44. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
$0.60. 
Designed as a help to school officials in considering 
plans which architects may submit for review, and 
to encourage lay appreciation of the details as well 
as the magnitude of the work done by professional 
architects in planning school buildings. 


eduea- 
evening 


LAFFERTY, H. M. (compiled by). ‘* Graduate 

Studies. ’ Bulletin of The East Texas State 
Teachers College, Vol. XXIII, No. 7. Pp. 106, 
Published by the university. 1940. 
This bulletin is issued for a three-fold purpose: (1) 
to publicize the research efforts of the 
degree graduates of East Texas State Teac 
lege; (2) to assist in coordinating the graduate 
work now being carried on in some twenty institu 
tions of higher learning in Texas; (3) to cooperate 
with colleges and universities, in Texas and else- 
where, that are interested in facilitating and im- 
proving the research efforts of their graduate stu- 
dents. 

Pacifie Northwest Problems and Materials—An In. 
troduction. ( Know Your Northwest series, ) Pp. 
190. Prepared and published by Northwest 
Regional Council, Portland, Ore. 1940. $0.50, 
Part I: “Essays on Pacifie Northwest Problems”: 
Part IL: “Agencies Engaged in the Study of Pacifie 
Northwest Resources and Problems”; Part IIL: “Se 
lected Bibliography of Publications Dealing with 
Northwest Resources Suitable for School Use.” 

Reavis, WILLIAM C. (compiled and edited by). 

‘*Evaluating the Work of the School.’’ (Vol. 
IIL of the Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools.) Pp. ix +236. University of 
Chicago Press. 1940. $2.00. 
Each of the five parts presents three papers treating 
a particular aspect of school evaluation. The first 
deals with the nature and purposes of evaluation; 
the second, with the appraisal of instructional ser- 
vices; the third, with the appraisal of adminis- 
trative and supervisory services; the fourth, with 
the evaluation of the socializing functions of the 
modern schools; the fifth, with the formulation of 
comprehensive programs of evaluation for a school 
year. 

REDEFER, FREDERICK L. (prepared for the PEA). 
Democratic Education—Suggestions for Educa- 
tion and National Defense. Pp. 23. Published 
by American Council on Publie Affairs. 1940. 
$0.25. 

REDMOND, Mary, and F. R. J. Davies. The Stan- 
dardization of Two Intelligence Tests (Eduea- 
tional Research Series No. 14). Pp. xiv +129. 
Published by Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd., Christ- 
church, N. Z., for the New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research. j 


Inaster's 


1940. 7/6. 


SLATER, CLARENCE P. History of the Land Grant 
Endowment Fund of the University of Illinois. 
Pp. 56. Published by the University of Illinois. 

1940. 
The first portion of this study presents a unified 
interpretative account of the establishment and 
growth of the endowment fund; the second pet = 
made up of excerpts from source materials ; the = 
part contains statistical and illustrative materials 
presenting the fundamental facts. 











